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LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 



( 83 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
30 August 1919 

Sriman — , 

I have received your letter and noted the contents. You are all doing 
this work of service of man, initiated by the Master. He knows all — with what 
difficulty and suffering you are all carrying on this great undertaking successfully 
to the best of your ability. The Master is ever merciful to you all. We all 
love you as our very life and have always blessings for you. Speed forth, all 
of you, towards him ! When the Master Himself is merciful to you, what 
wonder is there that the government officials are all pleased with your work ? 
We, too, are very happy to hear it. After bringing to completion the work 
there, go, after consulting — •, where you have thought of going. May the Lord 
be gracious to you ! But you are going to stay alone in a solitary place ; be 
very careful. Youthful age, many temptations are there. Anyway, may the 
Lord bless you, that is my innermost prayer. 

I am not keeping well : am suffering from influenza for the last eight or 
ten days. Today I am feeling slightly better. The climate of the Math is not 
good. There is a talk of performing the worship of Mother Jagadamba in the 
image this time at the Math. Now as She wills ! My heartfelt blessings 
and love to all of you. 



Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 
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Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
5 September 1919 



Sriman — , 

Your letter reached here a few days back. I could not reply as I was 
not well. Even now I have not completely recovered, 

The way you are carrying on your life now is excellent. If you continue 
to live like this, the purpose of your life will be served. March on, march on 
with the same attitude. 

About the thing you want to know about, namely, that you could not, 
in spite of your best efforts, follow the following words of Sri Ramakrishna, viz 
‘He whose last birth this is will come to this “house” ’, I am writing what I 
understand of it. 

Firstly, the devotees never indulge in such thoughts as whether it is 
the last birth or the first or the second or the third. The devotees will only 
think of how to develop devotion and love for the Lord, how to keep themselves 
pure, and will simply try to depend on His will. They never worry about life 
and death. Everything is Lords wish — that is the faith of the devotee. 
Secondly, the meaning, as I understand it, of ‘He whose last birth this is will 
come to this “house” 5 is : He who, with his body, mind, and soul, sincerely 
believes that Sri Ramakrishna is the incarnation of God, will come to him, and 
his is the last birth. 

If, after receiving initiation or sannyasa, any unseemly conduct is 
observed in a devotee, obviously it is very bad, there is no doubt about it ; 
but it is my belief that if he really has faith in Sri Ramakrishna ’s being the 
incarnation of God, then sometime or other in this life itself, he is sure to repent 
of his action. If, unfortunately, he doesn't feel repentent, then it must be 
understood that he did not have the faith spoken of earlier and that this is not 
his last birth. Those who initiate are supremely kind donors ; that is their 
mercy and magnanimity. If the person initiated is not able to prove worthy 
of their kindness and magnanimity, then it must be said that it is his mis- 
fortune. But then this is also true that, though in this life he does not become 
successful in his efforts, he will in some other life ; for the mystic syllable 
given at the time of initiation by the gurus whose names you have mentioned 
is unfailing in its effect and can never go in vain. It will bear fruit, whether 
in this life or some other. They have no desires in the world ; showering 
blessings simply, without any motive whatsoever, is their only work. I have 
told what I have to say; now as you understand. 

If you come across people whose hankering for spiritual practice has not 
assuaged, know that they are nice people. The Master used to say : ‘O friend, 
I learn as long as I live.’ This is a very exalted teaching. The thirst for 
spiritual practice does not lessen even when one attains the goal, but there is 
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a difference in the attitude. Accept my heartfelt blessings and love. Read 
and reflect well upon what I have written. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 

P.S. Maharaj is keeping much better at Baghbazar, 



( 85 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
9 April 1920 

Sriman — , 

I am in receipt of your letter and have inoted the contents. I am 
extremely delighted to learn that you are quite happy and peaceful now by the 
grace of the Lord. I sincerely pray that you may attain complete faith, de- 
votion, love, and purity. Don’t hasten things very much ; proceed slowly. 
In this path, you cannot progress quickly if you get impatient; everything J is 
dependent on His grace. If He, out of His grace, draws you to Himself 
through love, then the mind becomes capable of resting there at His feet. 
Even if for a short time he keeps the mind absorbed there, know that also to 
be a great favour. It doesn’t help if you get impatient ; you have to proceed 
slowly, step by step. If you force the mind too much, after a few clays, you 
will suffer from great restlessness. The bliss and peace you are getting now 
will be lost, and you will be drowned in the ocean of terrible disquietude. For 
the present pray to the Lord thus : ‘Lord, if you, out of your mercy, draw the 
mind to your holy feet and let it rest there, then only there is hope ; otherwise 
I am helpless.’ Sit in the posture in which you feel at ease ; there is nothing to 
worry about it. Main thing is the Lord’s grace. 

There is a song : ‘If You don’t grant your vision, who can see You ? If 
You don’t call near, will the mind flow easily (towards You) ?’ Therefore I 
say : Justify your name by your action ; you are Dhiresh (the lord of steadi- 
ness and composure) , why should you become unsteady and lose your com- 
posure ? Continue to do that from which you are getting peace and ioy, and 
meditate as Jong as He gives you strength to meditate easily on His holy form 
in the heart, and pray to Him for more. You will get everything, by His 
grace, through prayer. ‘Balanam rodanam balam. — Weeping is the strength 
of the child.’ The child has no other power except to cry : ‘Mother, give : 
mother, give.’ Similar is the case with the devotee. If there is a slackening 
of devotion and love, there is no other way than to pray to Him, weeping like a 
child. The Master used to tell us the same thing again and again. If anybody 
complained to him, ‘Sir, I am not having good meditation and prayer’, he 
would immediately reply : ‘Hey, pray, pray ; Mother will grant everything.’ 
Therefore do I say, Pray simply for His mercy. 

What more shall I write ? Accept my heartfelt blessings and love. May 
the Lord bless you with well-being and prosperity ! 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 




THE MESSAGE THAT WILL EVER INSPIRE 



[ Editorial ] 



In our scriptures, man has been defined 
as a being that can think and reason. 
The animal cannot go beyond its limited 
sphere of thinking; but man, by virtue of 
his thinking and reasoning power, can 
stretch himself up to the farthest extremity 
of this universe and soar high in the end- 
less expanse of the Infinity, and as 
such man does not live by bread alone. 
He requires something more to live upon, 
some values to look beyond, and some 
ideal whereby he can expand and forge 
ahead. And the shining personalities who 
provide us with that indispensable some- 
thing of life to make headway in the world 
from age to age, are honoured as noble. 
We call them great. The world is up- 
held by the veracity of these great 
souls. They live for a purpose and give 
a verdict. Their greatness is the right 
point of view of history, for they make this 
earth wholesome. They may pass away, 
but the qualities they exhibit remain and 
abide. The vessels on which we read 
sacred emblems may turn out to be com- 
mon pottery, but the sense of the pictures 
remains sacred and we may still read them 
transferred to the walls of the world. 
Rightly did Nietzche, the great German 
philosopher, observe : ‘The world turns 
itself not around the discoverers of new 
noises but around the discoverers of new 
values.’ 

Viewed in this perspective, the life of 
Swami Vivekananda, whose hundred and 
fourth birthday we will be celebrating this 
month, heralds the dawn of a new 
hope to the bewildered humanity. His 
message transcends the barriers of time and 
place, and today he stands as a living sym- 
bol of universalism- Scholars and thinkers 



in the different countries in Europe as well 
as in U.S.S.R. are engaged in researches to 
evaluate and assess his contribution to the 
realm of universal thought. To ascertain 
the sacred legacy which Swami Viveka- 
nanda has bequeathed to us and to scan 
his footprints he has left on the sands of 
time, we need to go back for a while to the 
pages of the annals of last few centuries. 

Every student of history is familiar with 
the fact that the ancestry of the Renais- 
sance thought- current, which leaped like 
a tornado in the nineteenth-century Europe, 
could be traced back to the fourteenth 
century philosophical fermentations when, 
during the Turkish invasion of Constantin- 
ople, the scholars there migrated into 
Europe, particularly to France and Italy. 
These thinkers, with their novel secular 
philosophy, gradually formed a school of 
thought the main contention of which 
was : ‘The age of theology has gone by. 
Men will gradually leave off asking ques- 
tions to which positive science can furnish 
no answer, and they need to find a sub- 
stitute for the God to whom they have so 
long yielded their highest loyalty and devo- 
tion in the past. In other words, the physi- 
cal man is the central fact around which 
the empirical world is rotating/ The great 
French philosopher Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857) appeared in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury as the stout spokesman of this positive 
and humanistic outlook of life. Comte, 
of course, did not suddenly appear like a 
meteor in the horizon trailing a brief cloud 
of glory and then burning himself out in 
dim obscurity. Rather he came in the 
train of many other stars and satellites, 
who successfully enhanced the legacy of 
the fourteenth-century Renaissance into a 
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fuUj-fledged jpositive philosophy. Of the 
others, there were Mill’s Utilitarianism , 
Adam Smith’s thesis of Economic Man , 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Hegel’s 
Dialectics of the Ideal of Absolute; but, 
more or less, they ran along the same com- 
mon highway towards the desired goal. 

It was during the third decade of the 
nineteenth century that this humanistic 
school of positive thought began to gather 
momentum to emerge as a powerful move- 
ment and steal a march upon the intelli- 
gentzia of Europe. By this time modern 
science came into being. The startling dis- 
coveries of Kepler, 'Galileo, and Newton 
paved the way for the industrial revolu- 
tion in England and France, and the barri- 
ers of traditional beliefs started to break 
down one after another. The positive basis 
of this new movement was further rein- 
forced by the thesis of Charles Darwin, — 
(1859) ‘ Origin of Species', Gregor Mendal’s, 
— £ Law of the road of heredity ' (1866) and 
Herbert Spencer’s (slogan (1820-1903), — 
‘ Survival of the fittest ’. (R. A. Gregory : 

Discovery or The Spirit and Service of 
Science, MacMillan and Co., London, 
pp. 189-92) The story of such a biological 
evolution with organic variations behind 
every living species rejected the idea of any 
special creation. The belief in the dictates 
of Christian theology — 'On one day God 
made this earth and put light, air and 
water into it „ . . etc-’ — came to be shaken 
rudely by the onrush of the new thought- 
waves. The views of the psychological 
school dominated by Freud (1856-1939), 
Adler, etc. all the more consolidated the 
previous hypotheses. Of the luminaries 
appearing one after another in the western 
horizon, the political economists like Marx 
and Engles were rather modern. Marx’s 
thesis 'Das KapitaT, published in 1867, 
described man as the product of the dia- 
lectic materialism and endeavoured to ex- 
plain everything, like civilization and 



culture as mere secondary superstructures. 
This philosophy, as propounded by Marx 
and elaborated by Engles, added a new 
dimension to the Renaissance thought, and 
the dream of a new world of new values 
began to gain ascendancy in Europe. 

But this Utopian dream proved to be 
too empty to predict any millennium. 
Modern physics was the first to make a 
distinction (between the shadows and 
solidities of our knowledge in regard to 
the mysteries of the universe- During 
1880 physicists like Faraday and Thom- 
son sighted new light inside the atoms and 
thus the border between matter and 
energy came to be a shifting one. Gradu- 
ally qame forward modern chemistry, 
psychology and astronomy to uphold the 
findings of the physicists. Professor 
Kekule’s (1858) conclusions on the atomic 
structures of organic compounds revealed 
a new system of new possibilities. Modern 
astronomy made a dreadful prediction that 
in the context of the present rate of radia- 
tion of heat by our dying sun, one day we 
might have to face an inglorious 'cold 
death’. Champions of modern astronomy 
brought home, on the one hand, the bright 
promises of the conquest of the space and, 
on the other hand, they discovered the awe- 
some expanse of a universe of 'oppressive 
vastness and melancholy grandeur 5 where, 
like Milton’s fallen angels, they found no 
end ‘in wandering mazes lost*. Scientists 
and mathematicians like Sir James Jeans 
(1877-1946), Maxwell and H. N. Russel 
confirmed the same view and propounded 
with a sonorous diction that man with his 
petty fund of so-called knowledge was like 
a tiny Columbus tossing to and fro in the 
midst of the uncharted ocean of unknown 
and unknowable. (Sir James Jeans : The 
Universe Around Us and The Mysterious 

Universe. Cambridge University Press) 

# • 

The history of mankind, to quote Mat- 
th e w Arnold (1822-1 888 ), shows indeed 
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that there is an 'enduring power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness’. 
These mighty developments of science 
made the nineteenth-century Europe saner 
in outlook to recapitulate over the postu- 
lates of the lofty Renaissance and as a 
result the torrential flow of positive hu- 
manism seemed to be slowing down and 
reaching a cross-road at the close of the 
century. 

It was at this critical juncture that 
Swami Vivekananda appeared in the 
western world. When he set his foot on the 
hemisphere, materialism had reached its 
giddy height and Spencer's slogan — 
‘Survival of the fittest ’ could be heard 
everywhere. In the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in 1893, he was indeed before the 
parliament of men. On one side, there 
was the sea of mind tumultuous and over- 
flowing with energy, and on the other, 
there ‘lay an ocean calm with the long 
ages of spiritual development ... a world 
that dated itself from the Vedas and re- 
membered itself in Upanisads, ... a world 
to which Buddhism was almost modem . . .’ 
(Sister Nivedita, The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda , Vol. I, Introduction, 
p. xi) The hollowness of the western life 
that there were destitution, squalor, and 
ignorance standing side by side with lux- 
urious living and snobbery, did not escape 
the attention of Swamiji. Western hu- 
manism in its mad bid to establish the un- 
disputed suzerainty in this world built up 
networks of slogans and philosophies, dicta, 
and dialectics. It was intent on discover- 
ing the truth of life in its laboratory test- 
tubes; it believed that the whole universe 
would become compressed into its mathe- 
matical formula and it foresaw that the 
whole space above could be scanned 
through the eyes of its telescope. But the 
things appeared to be different. Swami 
Vivekananda with the conviction of a 
prophet thundered against the hollowness 



of the western world. He made an emphatic 
assertion in the following unequivocal 
terms : ‘Each soul is potentially divine.’ 
'Never forget the glory of human nature. 
We are the greatest gods. 5 ‘We are the 
children of immortal bliss, holy and per- 
fect.’ ‘God is the sum total of individual 
souls.’ Man is not a bargaining animal, 
nor a product of the different dialectics, — 
man's life is not governed by the laws of 
supply and demand, no chain of chemical 
reactions can define his inner self and no 
equilibrium of the forces of physics would 
restore him to his divine glory. So he 
declared, — ‘Man has never lost his empire, 
the soul has never been bound . ‘What 
we want are western science coupled with 
Vedanta, Brahmacharya as the guiding 
motto, and also Shraddha and faith in one’s 
own self’. ‘Religion is the manifestation of 
divinity already in man’. ‘Confucius, 
Moses, and Pythagoras ; Buddha, Christ, 
Mohammad, Luther, Calvin, and the 
Sikhs ; Theosophy, Spiritualism, and the 
like ; all these mean only the preaching of 
the Divine-in-Man’. ‘Science and religion 
will meet and shake hands, poetry and 
philosophy will become friends- . . . This 
will be the religion of the future . . .’ ( The 
Complete Works, Vol. V, p. 366, Vol. IV, 
p. 358, Vol. VIII, p. 229, Vol. II, p. 140) 
His prophetic message infused new life into 
the dry dogmas of humanism, added new 
meaning to the so-called positive sciences, 
bridged the gulf between macrocosm and 
microcosm, and opened up avenues through 
which commerce of ideas between the East 
and the West could become a reality. For 
his dynamic vision and unfathomable love 
for men Swamiji came to be regarded in 
the western world as the messiah of a new 
age. With the rapidity of a forestfire his 
message spread from one end of the globe 
to the other. Eminent scientists, staunch 
materialists, and turbulent psychologists 
began to assemble around him. During the 
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days after the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, there had been instances where 
scientists like Lord Kelvin, Professor Halm- 
holtz, Nicolas Tesla, and Hirom Maxim, 
philosophers like Max Muller and Paul 
Deussen, psychologists like William James, 
materialists like Robert Ingersoll all 
gathered round the chair of Swami Viveka- 
nanda to listen to him. 

It is true that souls like Swami Viveka- 
nanda always come riding on the crest of a 
new wave and it is truer still that the 
contemporary world, although it becomes 
vibrant with the sound of a new call, so 
often fails to evaluate the real import of 
their messages. It would perhaps be too early 
to assess the message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda now. There is the saying, ‘Measure 
the mind of the man by the shadow it casts’. 
We must therefore allow sufficient time to 
roll on so that the full length shadow of 
Swami Vivekananda becomes visible on 
the canvas of history. 

The role of Swami Vivekananda in the 
East, particularly in India, was not the 
same as it was in the West. In the West 
the heroic monk appeared like a cyclone 
sweeping over the whole western sky. He 
vehemently criticized the social structure 
of the Occident, built and developed upon 
the sordid material foundation, prognosti- 
cated the dark future of such a diabolical 
philosophy bereft of a ballast of eternal 
values, broadcast the message of the divini- 
ty and basic unity of man and harped 
on the need of world evangelism. But, in 
India, he was more a patriot than a conven- 
tional saint. His saintly aroma mingled 
with a patriotic fervour, and his sense of 
nationality gradually merged into the vast- 
ness of internationalism. At the most 
critical hour of Indian history when India 
was politically subjugated and economi- 
cally exploited, his life was projected like a 
powerful challenge to the rising crescendo 
of intoxicating material thought-waves. 



By his eloquent statement of the past, 
unequivocal diagnosis of the present, and 
prophetic vision of the future, he added a 
new momentum to our national life. 
Swami Vivekananda roamed round the four 
corners of India to discover its soul and 
burst like a bomb upon the age-long stupor 
of the Indian masses. During his wander- 
ing days he saw millions of the descend- 
ants of sages groaning under the wheels 
of social inequity and cultural backward- 
ness and millions raising pitiful cries due 
to hunger and starvation. With the in- 
sight of a true prophet, he observed how 
the epitome of Catholicism had come to be 
almost synonymous with a hotbed of 
narrowness and bigotry, and the people 
had become dehumanized and spiritually 
bankrupt, and how the vengeance of history 
had come down upon the land with all 
its natural consequences- 

In the West he sounded a tocsin of severe 
warning that the materialistic structure of 
the West would be crumbling into dust 
unless the spirit of eastern introspection 
was imported into it. The gigantic experi- 
ment made to build a social order upon 
the foundation of material interests as the 
saviour of human destiny failed in Greece, 
as it failed in Italy. Any further escala- 
tion to this end is sure to lead humanity 
into a terrible abyss and ultimately the 
whole world will be enveloped in the 
flaming fire of a live volcano. The history 
of Europe, therefore, should .serve as a 
warning and not an invitation to imitate, 
and the world must look beyond and behind 
Europe for its necessary ideal. 

But in India the same Swami Viveka- 
nanda has sounded the temple bell of a new 
religion which can win bread for the 
people and eradicate the starvation of the 
mute millions. The new monsoon, raging 
in the West with its scientific revivalism, 
since the days of the sixteenth century, 
was not a random freak of nature having 
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no meaning for him. He readily visualized 
in contrast the disequilibrium persisting 
in our national life and agitating the 
hearts of the millions and considered the 
inroad of science and reason of the 
West to be the welcome wind for India 
as well. Appearing in the twilight of the 
last two centuries^ Swami Vijvekananda 
stood like the massive Himalayas facing 
the incoming monsoon, pregnant with new 
possibilities, and caused a heavy down- 
pour of ideas on the soil of India- In the 
World’s Parliament of Religions he said : 
'The crying evil in the East is not reli- 
gion — they have religion enough — but it 
is bread that the suffering millions of burn- 
ing India cry out for with parched throats/ 
(The Complete Works , Vol. I, p. 20) It 
is true that the present debilitating state 
is a significant pointer to the contraction 
of our national history and every contrac- 
tion is sure to be followed by an equal ex- 
pansion. Mounting degeneration of the 
centuries has made us 'forgetful of our 
national potential and the soul underneath 
has come to be almost fossilized. But, be- 
neath these heaps of abominable self-for- 
getfulness and decivilization, the ‘Mohenjo- 
daro’ of eternal India has not been lost al- 
together. The reasons of Science must 
help us to re-excavate and rediscover that 
‘Mohenjo-daro’ from out of the accu- 
mulated debris of the ages- Swami Viveka- 
nanda foresaw the immense possibility of 
Vedanta to function as a practical religion 
when it would be coupled with the 
ingenuity of western science. The Vedanta, 
although it ‘bakes no bread’, pro- 
pounds the doctrine of oneness and soli- 
darity of man and exhorts us to have 
faith in ourselves. This doctrine of 

divinity of man and the unity of souls 
should no longer remain as a mere theory 
in the cloud-land of imagination. ‘And 
the first step in getting strength is to up- 
hold the Upanisads and believe “I am the 



soul,” “Me the sword cannot cut ; me the 
air cannot dry; I am the Omnipotent, I 
am the Omniscient.” . . . These concep- 
tions of the Vedanta must come out from 
the forest and the cave, they must come 
out to work at the bar and the bench, in 
the pulpit and in the cottage of the poor 
man, with the fishermen that are catching 
fish and with the students that are study- 
ing. They call to every man, woman and 
child, whatever their occupation, wherever 
they may be. How can the fishermen and 
all these carry out the ideas of the Upani- 
sads ? If the fisherman thinks that he 
is the spirit, he will be a better fisherman ; 
if a student thinks he is the spirit, he will 
be a better student/ (Swami Viveka- 
nanda : The Complete Works , Vol- III, 
pp. 244, 245) We must have to regain 
our heritage through toil and tears. Dis- 
engaged from the adventitious notions 
which have crept in through ages, our reli- 
gion must evolve to regain its power and 
face the changes, in the spirit as does 
science. It must be relived and reinter- 
preted in the daily life of man. The 
Vedanta must filter down to every soul 
to awaken into activity. Science, there- 
fore, needs to be superadded to make 
Vedanta a dynamic movement in the 
social and national life of India. Ideas 
govern the world and thoughts are the 
ancestors of facts. What we want is the 
faith in our vision, faith in our past, and 
faith in the future — for it is faith which 
lubricates the wheels of any progressive 
civilization and the history of the world, 
too, is but the history of a few hundred 
men who had faith in themselves- We 
must banish all fear, which is the greatest 
of all superstitions. It is fear which is the 
dark room where all the negatives of life 
are developed, and it is fearlessness which 
brings heaven in a moment. Matthew 
Arnold characterized sweetness and light 
as the two marks of culture. To this we 
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have to add a third, — the strength, to make 
it creative and living. These doctrines of 
abounding vitality, invincible faith and 
heritage 01 virility are the gifts which Swami 
Vivekananda has vouchsafed unto India. 
With the keen insight of a historian he de- 
clared that the soul of India, once redis- 
covered and put to its pristine glory, would 
quiver anew into endless creative expres- 
sions and shed the lustre of immortality 
once more in this world of storm and 
stress. Immortality is the language of the 
soul, and this has been regarded to be the 
greatest pabulum needed for the modern 
man gasping under the gruelling heat of 
materialism. Imbued with this spirit of 
oneness, India must stand !up to inspire 
the world to save itself from the impend- 
ing catastrophe- This has been her role in 
the past, and the history is sure to repeat 
itself. The philosophy of Advaita, accord- 
ing to Swami Vivekananda, has twice saved 
India from materialism. By the coming 
of Buddha, who appeared at a time of 
most hideous and wide-spread materialism 
and by the coming of Sankara who, when 
materialism had reconquered India in the 
form of demoralization of the government 
classes and of superstition in the lower 
orders, put fresh light into Vedanta by 
making a rational philosophy emerge out 
of it. And once again Swami Vivekananda 
delivered the message of the triumph of 
the Vedanta over the dark forces of matter 
which enveloped the horizon of India. 
The ship of our national destiny de- 
cidedly ran aground on the tricky 
sands of time, and it was this heroic 
monk who hauled the sinking ship 
once more to the haven of safety. Upon 
the bed-rock of Vedanta Swami Viveka- 
nanda wanted to build the edifice of new 
India. If the purpose of religion — the 
manifestation of the basic divinity of man 
— is to become a reality, then we must 
have to scheme a hew order of society and 
2 



produce persons inspired by new sets of 
values and possessed of characters blazing 
with the new faith- Men of strong vigor- 
ous character are the pillars who actually 
uphold the culture of any land. Swami 
Vivekananda wanted to build India not by 
mere bricks and mortars, but by men of 
character. 'Neither money pays, nor name, 
nor fame, nor learning, it is character that 
can cleave through adamantine walls of diffi- 
culties. Bear this in mind.’ Swami Viveka- 
nanda : The Complete Works , Vol. VIII, 
p. 476) This making of the men for India 
was the keynote of the mission of his whole 
life. With this new light of education and 
culture, he searched for his would-be 
torch-bearers, still groping in the darkness 
of ignorance in the huts of peasants, in 
dales and jungles. He roared like a lion 
to rouse into activity the sleeping levia- 
than with the life-giving message of the 
Vedanta. Instead of making any peremp- 
tory demand upon credulity, unwarranted 
by science and reason, he interpreted the 
tenets of religion in the light of the need 
of the age. With the burning flame of 
patriotism consuming his heart, he tried 
to carrv food and education to the sunken 

if 

starving millions. Our sages of old medi- 
tated upon the effulgent light of the cosmic 
divine beyond the impermanence of this 
mundane life ; but the sage of modern 
India worshipped the god dwelling in 
the heart of men and discovered the 
empirical route to that Reality. This dis- 
covery of god in man and the new inter- 
pretation of the message of the solidarity 
of souls are by far the greatest of the con- 
tributions which Swami Vivekananda has 
handed down to the posterity. His life is 
the mirror where the image of new India 
has been fully reflected, and his message 
is the bed-rock upon which we need to build 

our national future. In the words of Sister 

* 

Nivedita, ‘His universal soul was rooted 
in its human soil’. To Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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‘Swami Vivekananda powerfully influenced 
the India of today’, to Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
‘Swami Vivekananda gave articulation and 
voice to the eternal spirit of India’, and 
in the eyes of the celebrated Soviet indo- 
logist, Dr. Chelysev, ‘Swami Vivekananda 
is the greatest Indian patriot, humanist and 
democrat and impassioned fighter for 
a better future of his people and all man- 
kind.’ Standing in the midst of the full 
blaze of twentieth-century India, throbbing 
with the spirit of new creation, it is high 
time that once again we should have a 
reverential glimpse into his dynamic role. 
He was, in fact, India personified. Directly 
or indirectly India of today is bis veritable 
shadow- 

The advent of Swami Vivekananda into 
the arena of world-thinking was therefore 



a dire historical necessity. Like Prome- 
theus of old he brought the fire of im- 
mortality to the earth for the rescue of 
modern man. His clarion call to the West 
is the sacred ‘Magna carta* of human 
liberty and his booming message to the East 
is the greatest mandate for the vindication 
of the glory of man all over the world- 
The present age is the age of negation. 
There is no ray of hope visible and no 
word of assurance audible. At this critical 
impasse, no material philosopher, no ex- 
pansionist politician, no military dictator 
can provide a solace to the agonized hu- 
manity and for this we once again look to 
Swami Vivekananda for our guidance and 
inspiration. His is a voice that unites and 
creates, that fashions and builds. Let us not 
take chances any further at this time. 



Buddhistic philosophy of education — 2 

II. THE TEACHING 
Professor P. 8. Naiou 



In the first section, we caught a glimpse 
of the sacred scenes in the life of Buddha 
which influenced the life of many, from 
monarchs down to peasants, and set their 
feet on the righteous Eightfold Path :tq 
Freedom. Let us now turn our attention 
to the teachings of the Tathagata, who is 
one of the greatest gurus that the world 
has produced- In the present-day tension- 
ridden and distracted world, Buddha’s 
words of wisdom are an unfailing haven 
of rest for those who are seeking inner calm 
and peace. 

Sources 

I have already pointed out that we do 
not have authentic contemporary records 



relating to Bhagavan Buddha’s life and 
teachings. We have to rely on the Tripi- 
takas for information about the message 
of the Enlightened One. The Tripitakas 
(or ‘Three Baskets’) are : the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka , which is metaphysical and deals 
with ultimate truths ; the Vinaya Pitaka, 
which is concerned with discipline for 
monks ; and the Sutta Pitaka, which gives 
us the Master’s discourses illustrated with 
stories and parables. These were recited 
at the First Council respectively by 
Kasyapa, the wisest, Upali, the oldest, and 
Ananda, the most devoted of Buddha’s 
disciples. The Council was convened, 
soon after the mahdyarinhvmia, at Raja- 
grha, to settle doctrinal disputes among the 
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followers of the faith. It is out of these 
Tripitakas that the cardinal teachings of 
Buddha are culled and presented to the 
world today. 

Sometimes it is argued that one cannot 
be positively certain about the actual teach- 
ings of the Tathagata, as three successive 
councils had to be convened, the last in 
241 bc., to settle doctrinal disputes. 
Even then, the teachings were not reduced 
to writing till 80 b.c., when, during the 
reign of Vattagama in Ceylon, the first 
Buddhist scriptures in written form were 
produced. There is some force in these 
arguments. But it must be remembered 
that powerful mnemonic disciplines, trust- 
worthy in the results they yielded, were 
prescribed and practised in ancient India. 
It was a matter of daily experience in 
those days to meet a teacher who re- 
produced, purely from memory, entire 
texts of the Vedas and Upanisads, and saw 
to it that their pupils also acquired these 
remarkable powers of reproduction. Hence, 
absence of written records need not prompt 
us to doubt the authenticity of the 
teachings in the Pi takas. Moreover, when 
the same doctrine or law is repeated over 
and over again by different schismatic 
schools, and is also incorporated in exposi- 
tions where it does not seem to fit into the 
general framework of what is being dis- 
cussed, then it may be taken for granted 
that such a doctrine or law is being accept- 
ed because of the authority of the Master 
behind it- With this criterion as our 
guide, we can pick out the authentic 
teachings of the Tathagata. After all, in 
a field like the one we are treading, he who 
walks with reverence can develop ‘a sixth 
sense’ which will be of help to him in dis- 
tinguishing the original teachings and later 
interpolations. 

Ethical Idealism of the Teaching 
When we view Buddha’s teaching as an 



integrated whole, we are impressed by its 
ethical and idealistic nature. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan has characterized early Buddhism 
as ‘Ethical Idealism’. {Indian Philosophy , 
Vol. I, Ch. VII) In all his teachings, the 
Master’s emphasis is on the ethical purity 
of action. This purity, however, was linked 
with the final goal of life, namely, nirvana. 
Ethics, unless it is hitched to the star of 
spiritual idealism, will degenerate into a 
pragmatic and relativistic code of conduct. 

The Sermon to a Lay Seeker 

It is usual to begin the exposition of 
Buddha’s teachings with the Dharma - 
cakra-pravartana sermon. But let us 
make a slight change in the usual order of 
discussion, and begin with the lesson that 
the Enlightened One taught Yasa, the first 
lay disciple. The teaching is plain, simple, 
and straightforward. By way of intro- 
duction, Buddha spoke to Yasa of alms- 
giving and moral duties, of evil and the 
vanity of desires, and of the blessings which 
come from relinquishing desires. The 
keynote is inner purity arising out of the 
extinction of desires- This teaching is very 
old. All great teachers in ancient India 
laid great stress on the need for absolute 
detachment from the world and its allure- 
ments. But Buddha seems to have gone a 
step further. He seems to have stressed 
the need for giving up the desire for desires. 
Man not only has desires, but he clings to 
them passionately. He desires to have 
desires. It is this basic desire for desire 
that is the root of all misery in the world. 
It is a malignant and poisonous weed, and 
as such, should be plucked out root and 
branch and cast into fire. 

Buddha, it is sometimes argued, did not 
insist on the rooting out of all desires. The 
desire for nirvana must be there ; other- 
wise, how can one obtain spiritual freedom ? 
Let us admit the force of the argument. 
But it may, perhaps, be desirable to con- 
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fine the term ‘desire’ to ‘thirst’ for sense- 
objects and use the word ‘aspiration’ for 
our longing for the pure and perfect state 
of Enlightenment. This distinction be- 
tween pure longing for nirvana and the 
passion-filled thirst for sense-objects may 
be further emphasized by taking into con- 
sideration their physiological concomitants- 
Moggallana, seeing Sariputta at a distance 
after the latter’s first meeting with Assaji, 
cried out : ‘Your eyes are shining, your 
skin is clear, your colour is pure and trans- 
parent ! What have you found ?’ These 
certainly are not the physical symptoms 
of a mind filled with sense-desires. Christ- 
mas Humphreys seems to be aware of the 
distinction that has been drawn above. 
He says that ‘good will’ is a more suitable 
expression than ‘good desire’ for con- 
noting our longing for spiritual ideals. 
( Buddhism , Penguin Books, p. 92) 

After Yasa had assimilated the prelimi- 
nary lesson, the Tathagata imparted to 
him the central doctrines of his faith, as he 
expounded them to the five ascetics in the 
Mrgavana of Isipatana. 



■The First Sermon 



Let us go back and witness the sacred 
scene in Mrgavana. In the first section, 
I drew attention to a significant observa- 
tion that Buddha made about the manner 
of addressing a teacher. (Vide Prabuddha 
Bharata, July 65, pp- 299-300) After ad- 
ministering this mild rebuke to Kondanna 

Cj 

and his four associates, the Master opened 
their eyes to the eternal truth. 

The first instruction that the Enlighten- 
ed One gave the ascetics was on the 
Middle Path which he himself followed with 
notable success. ‘There are two extremes’, 
said the Master, ‘which he who would 
follow my way must shun. The one is a 
life of pleasure devoted to desire and en- 
joyment. . . . The other is the life of self- 
mortification and torture.’ 



Human life, at all times and in all climes, 
has been plagued with desires. These de- 
sires are destructive of all spiritual ten- 
dencies, and so, in ancient India, graded 
steps in the practices for overcoming the 
allurements of the body as well as the mind 
were devised. But, in their great enthu- 
siasm, many seekers inflicted gruesome in- 
juries on their own bodies, in the belief 
that thereby all desire could be made 
extinct. Buddha himself tried some of 
those methods, and found them not only 
useless, but positively detrimental to the 
realization of Truth. So he strictly pro- 
hibited these practices. He insisted on 
inner purity and on that type of physical 
discipline conducive to its attainment. In 
his own experience, he found the Middle 
Way most efficacious for the pursuit and 
the final attainment of nirvana . Therefore, 
he dwelt on it at some length in the first 
sermon. In passing, it may be mentioned 
that there is a sound pedagogical principle 
implied in Buddha’s enunciation of the 
Middle Path. 

The Four Noble Truths 

When Kondanna and his four associates 
were convinced of the efficacy of the 
Middle Path, Buddha instructed them in 
the Four Noble Truths and the sacred 
Eightfold Way. In plain language, the 
Four Noble Truths are : (1) DuJikha 

(pain and suffering) is a II -pervasive in 
this world of impermanence ; (2) this 

duhkh-a has a cause ; (3) the cause can 
be made extinct; and '(4) there is a well- 
defined path for annihilating the cause- 
Buddha emphatically asserts that the four 
truths are eternal, that they were taught 
by the previous Buddhas, and that he was 
only carrying on the traditions of the 
ancient line of Buddhas. 

The term 4 dvhkha 9 needs elucidation. 
Some scholars seem to be of tbe opinion 
that ‘suffering’ and ‘pain’ are too strong 
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and violent in their connotation to convey 
the idea that Buddha had in his mind. 
(Sir Charles Eliot : Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, Vol. X, p. 103) Perhaps, he meant 
‘sorrow 5 arising out of clinging to the im- 
permanent in this phenomenal world. The 
uneasiness and discomfort that follow the 
longing for unreal things are perhaps meant 
to be stressed by the expression ‘duhkha 3 . 
We long for peace, but peace we cannot find 
in this samsaric world- Sorrow is univer- 
sally prevalent. 

It is true that on rare occasions we ex- 
perience real joy and happiness. But, if 
we analyse these moments of dnanda, we 
shall discover that they arise out of a sense 
of detachment. Somehow, once in a way, 
we seem to reach the exalted level of dis- 
interestedness eulogized in the Gita ■ Such 
moments are few and far-between. All 
others, we must admit, are steeped in 
sorrow, some perhaps lightly, but others 
very deeply indeed. Further scrutiny 
reveals that longings of the flesh are the 
root cause of all our troubles. Buddha 
wants us to free ourselves from this heavy 
millstone hanging round our neck- In 
order to create a longing for deliverance in 
the minds of ordinary men, Buddha tried to 
place in the focus of their consciousness the 
fact of universal pain and sorrow in this 
world. Hence, he gives the place of prime 
importance to duhkha in his scheme of 
Four Noble Truths. 

The usual charge of pessimism brought 
against Buddhism will be answered else- 
where. At this stage, however, I may 
point out that the Master did not look 
upon life in this world as a thing of no 
value. ‘It is fine thing to be a man and 
have the power of helping others, ... the 
best life is that which is entirely unselfish 
and a continual sacrifice. In his touching 
reply to the messengers of King Suddho- 
dana who had asked his son, the Buddha, 
to visit the palace, the Tathagata says : 



Let no man miss to render reverence 
To those who lend him life, 

Whereby come means, 

To live and die no more.’ 

(ibid) 

This life is the means by which one can 
live on and die no more, that is, one can 
attain nirvana and conquer death. So, 
this life is not to be lightly thought of, 
much less despised. Christmas Hum- 
phreys, referring to the application of 
higher criticism to the Pali canon, says 
that Mrs. Rhvs Davids ‘has made it clear 
that the Buddha’s original message to 
mankind was cast in positive form. . . . his 
teaching was a call to the More of life, not 
to the ending of it, and not to the running 
away from a relative and imperfect world. 
The ephemeral self must die, so much is 
clear : but what shall attain salvation, be- 
come enlightened, reach nirvana, when this 
unreal, separative, misery-causing self 
(ego) is dead ? The answer is Man. 5 
(Buddhism, p< 13) 

This optimistic element in the teaching 

has to be stressed, because of its educational 

implications. Of course, the teacher should 

start with a keen understanding and firm 

first-hand conviction of the duhkha en- 

« 

veloping life in this world. The dissatis- 
faction will be keenest in the realm of 
cognitive experience for the teacher, who 
will strive to remove it by attaining a 
higher state of knowledge. And, what is 
more, the teacher will infect his pupils with 
this sense of ‘divine dissatisfaction’, and 
spur them on to higher levels of attainment. 

The second Noble Truth is that duhkha 
has a cause. Nothing uncaused ever 
happens. For that particular brand of 
duhkha which afflicts anyone of us, there 
is a particular chain of causation. But 
running through all these there is a thread, 
black as black can be and which thus can 
easily be identified- And that black strand 
is trsnd or desire. It is that thirst or 
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passionate longing that man has for the 
impermanent. It is the misery of endless 
longing for that which cannot last long and 
can never bring peace that is the originator 
of duhkha. Trsrya ( tanka in Pali) is the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of life, and the 
love of this present world. The term is 
difficult to translate, but the following 
quotation will, perhaps, convey the idea 
which the Tathagata had in his mind. Tt 
is the thirst or craving which supplies the 
binding force to hold men on the wheel 
of rebirth . . . causing the renewal of exist- 
ence, accompanied by sensual delight, 
seeking satisfaction, now here, now there 
. . . . Tanka is the inner conscious support 
we eagerly give to life and its changes, and 
its tendency towards rebirth, believing that 
life will make us feel happy and fulfilled. 
(But) Life really fails to give us fulfilment.’ 
(ibid., p. 91) 

Buddha appears to have stressed the 
restrictive nature of tanka, which makes 
one ego-centred and selfish. It obstructs 
the free flow of karumd. Flow of compas- 
sion is the surest means of expansion of 
self, and tanka dams this flow. Tanka, 
ministers to the cravings of our lower 
nature, and when we yield to its sway, we 
affirm the lower nature, cling to it, and 
finally commit the great blunder of identi- 
fying ourselves with it. Tanka , there- 
fore, must be completely destroyed. 

The third Noble Truth is that tanka can 
be destroyed by rooting out its cause. 
There is a way of escape from the clutches 
of this monster. Were there not such a 
way, and had not Buddha shown it to us, 
then Buddhism would indeed be a gospel 
of despair. Edwin Arnold says (ibid., 
p- 92, quoted from Light of Asia, Book 
VII): 

If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change 

And no way were of breaking from the 
chain 



The Heart of Boundless Being is a 
Curse, 

The soul of things fell pain. Ye are 
not bound . 

Tanka can be exterminated by stilling 
the lower self, and allowing the higher 
Self to expand and consume it, through 
boundless compassion and love. This is a 
magnificent ideal, and the path to its 
attainment is clearly laid down, with 
graduated steps to suit seekers of every 
type of mental calibre. And that path 
is the fourth Noble Truth. 

Before we dwell on the steps in the Path, 
let us discuss a point of importance from 
the pedagogical standpoint- The destruc- 
tion of tanka, is to be achieved solely 
through self-effort . The Tathagata has 
said ; ‘There is none that can save a man 
but himself — no, none in heaven or earth. 
It is he himself who must walk the way; 
the Enlightened One can but show it. . . 

The teacher can but show the way to his 
pupils. He cannot carry them on his 
shoulders. They have to learn by their 
own effort. Of course, the teacher will give 
timely warning about the pitfalls and 
dangers. But it is the pupil who has to 
face them in his own person and overcome 
them. Self-effort is the secret of success 
at all levels of knowledge. 

The fourth Noble Truth is the Eightfold 

* 9 

Path. In a sense, this path is the most 
important teaching of the Master. It is 
the path that he himself followed for attain- 
ing enlightenment. So his exposition is so 
simple and, at the same time, so forceful 
and arresting that it enters straight into 
our hearts. The man who had never given 
any thought to spiritual matters, the scep- 
tic who thinks himself all-wise, and the 
habitual evil-doer — even these are captivat- 
ed by the Tathagata’s teaching. Having 
tasted the sweetness of Buddha’s words, 
they turn their backs on their past, and 
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fix their gaze steadfastly on nirmna, and 
walk on tirelessly towards the goal. 

The eight steps in the Path are : 

(1) samyag-drsti (right view or belief); 

(2) samyak-sankalpa (right resolve or as- 
piration) ; (3) samyag-vdcd (right speech) ; 

(4) scimy ak-karmtinta (right action) ; 

(5) samyag-dfiva (right living or liveli- 
hood); (6) samyag-vyaydma (right en- 
deavour) ; (7) samyak-smfti (right recollec- 
tion of thought); and (8) samy ak-samadhi 
(right meditation or self-concentration) . 
On a first reading, these steps seem to be 
simple and clear, as they are meant for all 
classes of men, from the ordinary house- 
holder up to the ascetic who has renounced 
the world. However, a moment’s re- 
flection will reveal to us some of the 
deeper implications of the Path- It is 
applicable in an equal measure to the 
brahmacarin , the grhastha, the vtina- 
prastha , and the sannydsin. It is appli- 
cable with equal force to the student. To 
the ordinary pupils and students of the 
modern age, with their ephemeral ideals 
and aspirations confined to lower levels in 
the scale of values, the Path applies with 
double force. Faith in the subjects they 
have chosen to study, a resolve to master 
the intellectual discipline in all its aspects, 
polite and inoffensive conversation with 
fellow students, punctual and efficient dis- 
charge of the duties assigned by the 
teacher, unflinching effort to achieve the 
aim for which study has been undertaken, 
purification of inner life, and, above all, 
development of powers of concentration — 
these are necessary for success even at the 
comparatively lower levels of attainment 
sought by the ordinary student. The 
higher one rises in the scale of aspirations, 
the greater is the need for adhering to the 
Path scrupulously. 

Each step in the Path, as I have already 
remarked, is simple enough to be under- 
stood by the ordinary householder ; yet, at 



the same time, it is profound enough to 
move great ascetics to their depths- 
Witness how deeply the great Kasyapa 
was moved when he heard the Master 
preach the Doctrine. The Path is over- 
flowing with spiritual dynamism, and can 
readily lead the right aspirant on to nirvana 
in no time. Let us study the steps in the 
Path and understand their nature and 
purpose in life. 

Samyag-drsti ( samma-ditthi ) has been 
variously translated as right view, right 
comprehension, right understanding, right 
belief, and so forth. It is true that drsti 
can make or mar a man. The total per- 
sonality of an individual is involved in his 
drsti, which is ‘perception’ supported by 
belief. And this belief, of course, is in 
regard to the Four Noble Truths. Buddha, 
however, is particular about the aim of 
this drsti. Mere knowledge or belief, by 
itself, cannot confer freedom. It is only 
the first step in the long road to nirvana , 
and should be treated as such. 

The second step is samyak-sankal'pa 
(samma-s an kappa ) , which is right resolve 
or aspiration. Understanding and belief, 
as has been pointed out already, are not 
enough to confer illumination- One 
begins, but does not end, with them. 
When doubt is dispelled, and the mind is 
firmly established in the belief that one 
is on the right path, then one has to re- 
solve firmly to pursue the path till the goal 
is reached. It is here that ‘will’ comes in. 
Buddha has given us clear instructions as 
to how this ‘will’ can gain extraordinary 
strength through a process of purification. 
With a will thus purified and sanctified, 
and with a steady resolve which is the out- 
come of that will, progress on the path 
becomes comparatively easy. 

The three succeeding steps, samyag-vmd 
( samma-vdcd , right speech) , samyak- 
kanndnta ( samma-kammdtd , right action), 
and samyag-dfiva (samma-djlva, right 
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living) relate to ‘human behaviour’ in able means of earning one’s livelihood to 



its all-embracing sense- These steps em- 
phasize the outer aspects of moral conduct, 
and are a great aid in purifying the will. 
The directives given under the three heads 
may appear to be couched in negative 
terms, but they are potent forces for up- 
lifting and purifying the mind. They 
occur in the precepts of all great religious 
teachers of the world. Under right speech, 
the simple directive that is given is : ‘Do 
not utter falsehood.’ The implications of 
this simple command are far-reaching. One 
is forbidden not only from speaking a 
lie, but also from indulging in slander, 
harsh words, and time-killing gossip. 
Speech has the power to control our 
thought, and in a very true sense, thought, 
is the stuff out of which our personality is 
made. We realize now the need for purity 
in speech, for uttering truth, and for using 
kind words in our dealings with others- 
And as often as we can, we should re- 
strain speech and maintain silence. This 
is one of the most effective means for self- 
control. 

As with speech, so also with action, 
purity is enjoined as the condition for 
attainment of liberation. Non-killing, non- 
stealing, and abhorrence of lust are laid 
down as the major principles for the 
guidance of man’s actions. It is needless 
to point out the impact of pure action on 
the personality of the agent of such action. 
These simple prohibitive rules apply to 
men in all walks of life and at all stages 
of mental development. They apply with 
special force to pupils and students. And 
last, but not the least, in this group of 
three steps is right living, which, too, is 
universal in its application. Samma-ajiva 
has been translated into Tight livelihood’ 
and ‘right occupation or profession’. But 
‘right living’ seems to be the most satis- 
factory equivalent of the principle. True, 
the emphasis is on honest and irreproach- 



maintaiin oneself and onefe dependants. 
But it is really much wider in scope, in- 
cluding as it does ‘living’ in all its aspects. 

The three steps discussed above relate 
to the outer aspects of moral conduct. 
These are important, but it must be re- 
membered that Buddha laid great stress 
on inner purity. The times he lived in 
demanded such emphasis on inner disci- 
pline and inner sanctity. Cults had grown 
up which held out promises of salvation 
through outer sacrificial rites performed 
often by proxy. The Upanisads had al- 
ready taken up the cudgels against these 
ceremonials, and Lord Buddha supported 
the stand taken by them. For the ordi- 
nary man, these rites were an intolerable 
burden. Hence, a drastic reform seemed 
to be the need of the hour, and the Tatha- 
gata initiated the reform by preaching the 
Four Noble Truths. 

The last three steps in the Eightfold 
Path are : samy ag-vyaydma (sanvma- 

vayuma , right effort or right endeavour), 
samyak-smHi ( samma-sati , right recollec- 
tion) , and samyak-samadhi (samma- 
samadhi, right meditation) . On the face 
of it, the inwardness of mental discipline 
is patent in all these. 

Right effort is, after all, self-effort. The 
sadhaka has to help himself. The guru 
may point out the path, but it is the disciple 
who has to walk on and reach the goal, 
all by himself. Some hints are given as 
to how best right effort may be directed. 
The aspirant should aim at ridding himself 
of the evil that has accumulated in his 
mind, and at not allowing fresh evil to 
enter in, by strengthening the good ele- 
ments in his nature and by striving cease- 
lessly after perfection. These ‘hints’ are 
universal in their application. The pupil 
in the lowest class as well as the most ad- 
vanced research scholar in the university, 
the business man, the white-collared pro- 
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fessionui, and, above all, the seeker after 
Truth — ail o f them can derive benefit from 
interpreting the hints correctly and apply- 
ing them to their own special problems, 
often correctly interpreting them. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan throws further light on 
this important step, so far as the spiritual 
aspirant is concerned : ‘If we want to expel 
an undesirable idea which haunts our 
mind, Buddha recommends the following 
five methods : (1) attend to some good 
idea ; (2) face the dangers of the conse- 
quences of letting the idea develop into 
action ; (3) turn attention away from the 
bad idea ; (4) analyse its antecedents, 

and so nullify the consequent impulse ; and 
(5) coerce the mind with the aid of bodily 
tension/ 1 Right effort, thus, appears to( 
be the chief means for destroying anger, 
envy, pride, and attachment to objects of 
sense. 

The last but one step is samyak-smtrti. 
We have the same difficulty in translating 
smpti as we had in the case of quite a few 
terms previously. Smrti is not just 
‘thought’ or ‘recollection’. It is an ex- 
perience which is much deeper than what 
is conveyed by these expressions- Dr. 
Radhakrishnan uses the word prajna, which, 
perhaps, brings out fully the significance 
of samyak-smrti. ‘ Prajna stands for the 
highest activity of the human mind, and 
has supreme value from the religious point 
of view.’ Prajna is really true insight 
which one gets when one realizes his unity 
with the rest of the universe- It is ‘re- 
collection’, no doubt, but it is recollection 
of one’s true nature, the memory of which 
has been dimmed temporarily. The 
‘recollection’ of one’s unity with the uni- 
verse is certainly right mindfulness, be- 
cause it is this recollection which will spur 
one on to climb the last and the most 
difficult step in the ascent to nirvana. 

We have reached the last stage of 
3 



samyak-samddhi in the Eightfold Path, 
S amadhi is achieved through intense inner 
discipline by means of meditation, concen- 
tration, and dhydna. I am not entering 
here into a discussion of the various effica- 
cious aids to meditation, so well known to 
ail Buddhists. I shall only describe briefly 
the four successive states of dhydna which 
lead to final spiritual freedom. The first 
of these stages, known as jhdnas , is 
characterized by joy accompanying insight 
attained through contemplation in solitude ; 
the second by calm and mental peace ; the 
third by complete absence of T-ness or 
ego-feeling ; and the fourth by perfect 
tranquillity, when the mind, exalted and 
purified, is indifferent to all emotions, 
be they pleasurable or painful, Buddha' 
passed through these four stages when he 
attained nirvana - 

Scholars, as well as bhikkhus, have de- 
scribed the nature of the four jhdnas with 
great care and insight. Das Gupta says 
that in the first jhdna there is discursive 
thinking, with the mind concentrated 
on objects with form and name. (A 
History of Indian Philosophy , Yol. I, 
p. 105) This state is superseded by in- 
ward bliss. In the second jhdna, the 
mind is calm and unruffled. The bliss and 
one-pointed concentration persist, and 
there is in addition Buoyant jubilation. 
In the third jhdna, the sage experiences 
sukha and ekdgratd , but he is unattached 
to objects. He has risen above the dual- 
isms of pleasure and pain. The possibility 
of the mind’s sliding down is there. The 
fourth and final jhdna releases the sage 
from all sukha and duhkh-a. A state of 
supreme indifference to all mental states 
(upeksatd) prevails. This is the state of 
complete enlightenment, of full freedom 
and perfection. The sadhaka has become 
an arhat. 

Bhikku Nyanatiloka throws light on the 
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four jhanas. ( Fundamentals of Buddhism 
[Four Lectures ], Buddha Sahitya Sabha, 
1950, p- 70) After referring to the various 
grades of concentration, the Bhikku first 
explains the nature of jhanas in general. 
Jhanas are supers ensuo us states of perfect 
mental absorption, wherein there is com- 
plete ’cessation of all sense activity. The 
mind, however, is fully awake and alert. 
Solitude m the strictest sense and un- 
remitting practice are needed to achieve 
this state of mental purity. 

In the first jhdna, the sddhaka ex- 
periences peace and bliss, but the faculty 
of discursive thought is active. This 
cognitive activity ceases in the second 
jhdna, where there is rapture and joy. 
The next stage of third jhdna is charac- 
terized by equanimous joy. It is said that 
the kind of rapture experienced at the 
second level fades away when the third 
jhdna is attained- The fourth jhdna, which 
is the highest stage of supersensuous ex- 
perience, is marked by the complete disap- 
pearance of all joys and raptures and ec- 
stasies of lower jhanas . Bhikku Nyanati- 
loka asserts that ‘The mind, after emerging 
from the Fourth Jhana, is . . . serene, pure, 
lucid, stainless, devoid of evil, pliable, able 
to act, firm and imperturbable’. 

We can trace the line of evolution 
running through the four jhanas. At the 
start, all sense activities cease, but pure 
cognitive activity persists. There is also 
an experience of joy. At the basis of the 
jhdna pyramid, cognitive and affective ex- 
periences of the purer kind are present. 
As the seeker ascends higher and higher, 
mental activities cease, and the experience 
of bliss also gets refined and purified. At 
the last stage, even this bliss falls off, and 
there is peace and equanimity. It is a 
transcendental state beyond all cognition, 
affection, and conation, which cannot be 
described, but can be felt at first hand. 



Such is the magnificent Eightfold Path, 
which leads to true freedom. Many are 
its educational implications. A few have 
been touched on already, and the others 
will be discussed in the last section. 

PRATIT YA- S AMU TP AD A 

Closely linked to the Eightfold Path is 
the Buddhistic doctrine of pratitya-samuU 
; -pada (or dependent origination) . It is the 
doctrine of the causal chain with its twelve 
component links. I have already mention- 
ed that after attaining nirvana, Buddha, in 
his state of sambodhi , spent a week in 
contemplating the causal chain. In spite 
of the controversy over the exact point of 
time when this doctrine was made a part 
of the Path, and even over its authorship, 
we must admit that the concept of pralitya- 
samutpada (papicca-sarnuppada) occupies 
a central place in early Buddhism- Besides, 
it is of value for a student of philosophy of 
education. 

Buddha, as we have already noted, begins 
his message to the world by pointing out 
the universal prevalence of suffering. 
This suffering has a cause. That every- 
thing has a cause, that nothing uncaused 
ever occurs by chance, and that when the 
cause is made extinct, its effect is destroyed, 
are principles which underlie Buddha’s main 
teachings. It is on the basis of these 
principles that Buddha has formulated the 
Eightfold Path to liberation. It will 
therefore be seen that pratitya-samutpada 
is, in a very important sense, the founda- 
tion for the Noble Truths and Eightfold 
Path. 

I shall, at this stage, only enumerate 
and comment on the links in the causal 
chain, postponing the elucidation of its 
logical and metaphysical basis to a later 
section. The chain may perhaps be rep- 
resented thus : 
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LINKS 

Previous Birth 

1* Ignorance ( avidya ) 

2. Impressions ( samskaras ) carried 
over to 

Present Birth 

3. Initial embryonic consciousness 

(vijnana) 

4. Body-mind in the embryo ( ndma - 
nip a) 

5. Six organs ( sadayatana ) 

6. Contact of organs with objects 

(spar so) 

7. Sense experience (vedana) 

8. Thirst (trma) 

9- Attachment (updddna) 

10. Desire for rebirth ( bhava ) 

Following Birth 

1 1 . Rebirth (jdti) 

12. Disease, old age, death (jam- 
mar ana) 

Such is the causal chain with its twelve 
successive links, the first two of which 
pertain to the past birth, the eight im- 
mediately folloAving to the present birth, 
and the last two to the birth to be. Some- 
times, the links are presented in the reverse 
order emphasizing the logical, rather than 
the temporal, sequence. Usually, the 
symbol of a wheel with twelve spokes is 
used to indicate the ever revolving and ever 
continuing cyclic nature of birth, death, 
and rebirth. The ceaseless whirl of this 
wheel, with its niddnas (or components) , 
must be arrested. In fact, the entire wheel 
must be smashed- Luckily for us, Buddha’s 
teachings place within our reach the means 
for destroying the wheel of samsdra. How- 
ever, let us try to understand the nature 
of the wheel and its niddnas , so that we 
can locate and attack the points at which 
its strength lies. Each link in the chain 
of causation has been analysed fully, 
and the results of the analysis are set forth 
in the doctrine -which goes by the name of 



praMtya-samutpada (or dependent origina- 
tion) . Every phenomenon, according to 
this doctrine, is completely dependent upon 
other phenomena as conditions- If these 
conditions are nullified, then the phenom- 
enon will cease to occur. If the condi- 
tions generating rebirth, suffering, and 
death are destroyed, then the individual 
will attain freedom. This is the central 
teaching of Buddhism. Let us, therefore, 
devote some attention to the understand- 
ing of the chain of causation. 

Certain general remarks may be made 
before we enter into a detailed discussion 
of pratitya-samutpdda. We have to remind 
ourselves right at the start that, profound 
as the theoretical ramifications of praUtya - 
samutpdda are, the doctrine is primarily a 
guide to practical moral conduct. It should 
never be forgotten that the basic teaching 
of the Enlightened One, in all its aspects, 
is meant to help the ordinary man. Pra - 
dity a- samutpdda must therefore serve the 
purpose of the Tathagata. 

The doctrine is not meant to throw light 
on a first cause. The niddnas are, no 
doubt, given in a certain order, but there 
is no justification for reading into avidya 
anything more than what was meant by 
the Master. Avidya is not a first or a pri- 
mal cause- It is a first condition only in 
the logical sense. 

Let us begin our discussion of the niddnas 
with the link which is connected with the 
first Noble Truth, namely, ‘disease, old age, 
and death’. These sources of duhkha are 
universal in their sway, and are condition- 
ed by birth in the human body. Had we 
not been born, we would not have become 
victims to duhkha. Birth, in its turn, is 
brought about by the ‘desire to be reborn’. 
The life-affirming volition of our mind 
brings about rebirth. Why, then, is there 
this life-affirming volition, when it is crystal 
clear that birth and duhkha are indissolubly 
finked P Why does man, knowing that 
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birth will invariably lead to pain and 
suffering, persist in wanting to be reborn ? 
It is in answering this question that 
Buddha reveals a fact which may be platitu- 
dinous, but must be driven home to our 
minds with considerable force. The desire 
to be reborn is conditioned by our passion- 
ate craving for sense objects- It is trsrid 
that is the root of the trouble. Updddna 
is only trsnd in a developed form. Buddha 
has already described trsrid as the cause of 
duhkha, while expounding the second 
Noble Truth. Man has got so habituated 
to leading a life of desires that he fails to 
see the terrific evil lurking in trsrid . Desire 
is the most enslaving and poisonous link in 
the chain of causes. Trsnd, in its turn, is 
conditioned by vedand generated by sense 
experience. The feelings generated by sense 
experience produce in us the longing for 
their continuance or repetition. Sense 
experience is the result of spars a or contact 
of the sense organs with objects- Apart 
from the impressions caused by the five 
physiological organs, we have those generat- 
ed by the mind, which is also to be treated 
as a sense organ. Hence, we have six 
sources of sparsa. The six organs belong 
to, and are conditioned by, the ego or the 
individual personality designated ndma- 
rupa in this context. This is a difficult 
link, and may be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary man. Christmas Hum- 
phreys throws some light on it : ‘Although 
a self-contained conception, it ( ndma-rupa ) 
is usually considered in conjunction with 
its cause, vinndna, consciousness in general, 
which to become self-conscious needs a 
form or vehicle through which to gain ex- 
perience and be itself. . . . Ndma-rupa, then, 
becomes equivalent to personality, a sym- 
bol of the necessary body of illusion, which 
the abstract must imbue before it can ap- 
pear in concrete form. . . . ’ {Buddhism, 
p. 98) This individual ndma-rupa. \ is the 
body-mind, which, starting as a single cell, 



grows into a fully developed embryo and 
is born as an infant. Ndma-rupa is thus 
conditioned by vijndna, the initial con- 
sciousness in the embryo, which is the out- 
come of samskdras in the previous birth, 
And the samskdras are finally conditioned 
by avidyd or ignorance. 

We may now comment on certain points 
in the chain of causation. Of the twelve 
links, some are slightly more difficult to 
understand than the others. Ndma-rupa 
and vijftdna may be cited as examples. 
On the face of it, the compound term 
ndma-rupa may indicate the close link- 
age between the psychological and the 
physical factors in individuality. But 
something more than this simple bio-psy- 
chical affinity in personality may also have 
been implied by the term ‘name and form*. 
Perhaps, this peculiar expression is used to 
suggest the impermanence of the ego or 
individuality and the absence of any per- 
manent or immortal ‘Soul’ behind ‘name 
and form’. If this is so, then it is in 
keeping with the general trend of 
Buddhistic teaching. 

In the second place, vijndna also stands 
out as a challenging concept, specially in 
its relation to ndma-rupa . In order to 
understand these links in the causal chain 
thoroughly, we have to analyse another 
great doctrine of Buddha, namely, the 
doctrine of Karma. 

Karma 

It is perhaps in its Karma doctrine that 
Buddhism makes its most original contri- 
bution to ethical thought. The great merit 
of this doctrine is that, while making man 
solely responsible for all that he is and 
suffers, it places, at the same time, in the 
individual's hands the means for liberating 
himself from its clutches. Grace has no 
place in Buddhism. Self-effort is the only 
means for liberation. But it is remarkable 

that early Buddhism succeeded in incor- 

% 
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porating freedom into its apparently deter- 
ministic view of moral conduct. Man has 
to blame himself for all his suffering, but 
he also holds in his hands the powerful tool 
with which he can totally destroy all his 
suffering. 

Of the numerous expositions of the 
Karma (Kamma) theory, that by Bhikku 
Silacara seems to be the easiest to follow. 
The following discussion is based on the 
Bhikku’s pamphlet, Kamma (Mahabodhi 
Society of India, Calcutta, 1950) . 

The term 4 karma 9 is derived from the 
root which means ‘to do’, ‘to act’, ‘to per- 
form\ Karma. is action embracing 
thought, speech, and deed. The agent is 
solely responsible for his karma . It is his 
doing, and it brings about rebirth. Karma 
is rebirth in its latent form ; and rebirth 
is karma in all its explicitness. Moreover, 
karma is volition. Action without volition 
is not karma , and has no effect on rebirth. 
This principle has far-reaching ethical impli- 
cations. And now we come to what is 
perhaps most original in Buddhism. Karma 
is the individual. Karma is not made by 
the individual, it is the individual himself 
in the totality of its manifestation. Bhikku 
Silacara uses the term ‘visibilisation’ 
(Kamma, p. 12) to express the idea that 
ndma-ruva is nothing but the embodiment 
of past karmas. Apart from the psycho- 
physical aggregate in constant flux, there 
is no immortal entity. This view is but a 
natural corollary from Buddha’s teaching 
about the momentariness of existence, 
and on this view, the moral responsibility 
of the individual is staggering to contem- 
plate. 

The individual, who is karma, is exceed- 
ingly complex. The present karma is a 
thick rope of many strands, spun out 
during several previous births. Which one 
of the strands will dominate now and 
colour the whole of the present life, one 
cannot tell. It follows that in any one 



birth, all the past karmas may not be 

4 

operative- But, willy-nilly, every one of 
the strands will have to come up some- 
time or other and make itself manifest. 

The Karma principle, according to 
Buddhism, is not rigidly mechanistic and 
deterministic in its working. Fatalism is 
far removed from the Tathagata’s teach- 
ings. It is true that the past is manifest- 
ing itself in the present. But the present 
can be taken hold of and shaped in such 
a manner that the future becomes control- 
lable here and now. By our present 
thought, speech, and action, we can com- 
pletely change the effects of the past, so 
that the future holds no terror for us. 
By thinking pure thoughts now, by kind 
words, and by generous and compassionate 
deeds, we can give support to the good 
in our past karma, and make it strong 
enough to come up and manifest itself, in 
this birth if possible, otherwise most cer- 
tainly in the next. These good actions 
are supportive karmas, and by constant 
practice they can become habitual and 
very effective. Such habitual good 
karmas will bring about holiness, peace, 
and finally release. Tn a true enough sense, 
we are the architects of our future. 

Tn this connexion, a very valuable piece 
of advice is given to all those who wish to 
attain holiness. They are invited to de- 
vote some time every day to thinking good 
thoughts, thoughts of kindness and good- 
will to all, of compassion and sympathy to 
all that are afflicted, of a fellow feeling of 
happiness with nil that are enjoying happi- 
ness, and of equanimity and even-minded- 
ness towards whatever may befall ourselves, 
so long as others are obtaining happiness 
and comfort. The practice of these 
hrahma-viharas (or lofty or divine dwel- 
lings) , as they are called, of the mind may 
have very great effect in the future, if not 
in the present life, (ibid., pp. 28, 29) 

Stress is laid on the continued practice 

^ . 
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of these viharas • It is not enough to have 
reached the 'divine dwellings’ ; continued 
stay there is necessary. Man has to be- 
come continually good by constantly prac- 
tising good. 

Another important aspect of the Karma 
doctrine is. to be noted by us. It has 
weighty moral implications. The karma 
of each one of us can and does affect the 
lives of many others. It ‘overflows one’s 
own life and envelopes those surrounding 
one. . . . Every good man confers a benefit 
upon the world simply by living in it. . . . 
And also, unhappily, every evil man . . . 
does the world an injury. Thus, we are, 
all of us, at all times, whether we think 
of it or not, benefactors or malefactors of 
the world.’ 

One other lesson of note which the 
Karma doctrine teaches us is that the last 
thought which is in the focus of the dying 
man’s consciousness will determine the 
nature of his coming birth- True, the 
nature of this thought will be determined 
by the feelings, attitudes, desires, and as- 
pirations that man has cultivated all 
through his life. What a man has 
cherished most throughout his life, be it 
material wealth, worldly honour, lusts of 
the flesh, or love of the Divine, will domi- 
nate his consciousness as he is about to 
depart from this world. But there is also 
a belief that the last dominant idea can 
also be influenced, to some extent, by puri- 
fying the environment immediately sur- 
rounding the dying man. Kind friends 
and relatives, therefore, recite holy texts, 
sing sacred hymns, show auspicious objects, 
and in diverse ways try to force the right 
thought into the departing man’s mind, so 
that the birth awaiting may take him one 
.step nearer nirvana. 

The Karma theory has profound educa- 
tional implications of special value to us 
in the present educational crisis- These 



will be worked out in the last section of 
this paper. 

General Characteristics or the 

Teaching 

The first characteristic of Bhagavlan 
Buddha’s teaching that catches our atten- 
tion is its intensely ethical and 'practical 
outlook. All the other features of the 
Tathagata’s gospel may be deduced as 
corollaries from this one. The Enlightened 
One wanted men to lead their daily life 
in such a way that they will attain spiritual 
freedom sooner or later. The common 
man is puzzled by metaphysics and baffled 
by tendentious logic. Moreover, even the 
intellectuals of the age in which Bhagavan 
Buddha lived were befuddled by endless 
philosophical disquisitions which led 
nowhere. Inner purity of life and right- 
eous conduct were not much in evidence. 
The need of the hour was a simple, yet 
powerful and dynamic, moral teaching 
which could help men, high and low, to 
get a correct perspective of life and to 
translate that perspective into righteous 
conduct Lord Buddha’s message came 
at the right moment to meet this pressing 
need of his times. 

The ordinary man understands readily 
simple facts of common experience, but 
at the same time he would welcome some 
rational explanation of these facts in a 
language which he can comprehend easily. 
What fact could be simpler or more uni- 
versal than the fact of suffering in human 
life ? And all of us are ready to accept 
rational explanations for this suffering, 
provided simple and effective means for 
ending this suffering can be evolved out of 
these explanations. Therefore, the Master’s 
gospel begins with duhkha. gives a. rational 
explanation for duhkha through pratltva- 
samutpada, and offers the Eightfold Path, 
based on pratztya-samutpada, as the means 
for making the sorrow extinct. Here is a 
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magnificent synthesis of feeling and reason, 
of affection and cognition, of will and 
intellect, in the teachings of the Tathagata. 
The Enlightened One starts from the basis 
of suffering and soars to sublime intellec- 
tual heights. The harmonization of feel- 
ing, will, and intellect is a noteworthy 
feature of Bhagavan Buddha's gospel. 

At the time Bhagavan Buddha lived, 
sacrifices, rituals, and ceremonials, often 
performed by mercenary priests, were the 
rage. The ordinary man could hardly 
afford these expensive passports to salva- 
tion. In the alternative, he had to under- 
go gruesome self-inflicted physical tortures 
to secure liberation. Lord Buddha made 
a clean sweep of all these ineffectual pre- 
scriptions for attaining freedom, and laid 
down the Middle Path for the seeker, 
with emphasis on purity and sanctity of 
inner life and outer conduct. This em- 
phasis on a clean and stainless life in 
thought, word, and deed is followed up by 
an insistence on universal compassion, love, 



and tolerance. It is perfectly legitimate 
to hold that karwrm, maitrl bhava , and 
slla, stand out boldly as the prerequisites 
for nirvana in Lord Buddha's teachings. 

Man, Lord Buddha tells us, is, in the 
most literal sense, the maker of his future. 
The entire doctrine of Karma, taken along 
with those of Nairatmavada and Ksanika- 
vada, whose implications I shall discuss 
in full in the next section, is meant to 
transmit a terrific sense of self-responsibil- 
ity to each one of us for every thought 
we entertain, every word we utter, and 
every deed we perform. Nothing can be 
done to escape the consequences ; we 
shall have to eat the fruit, sweet or 
bitter. The contemplation of this truth is 
enough to frighten 'everyone, even the 
most hardened criminal, away from the 
path of evil, straight into the path of 
righteousness. This is the last and the 
most impressive feature of the Lord’s 
teaching to which I wish to draw 
attention. 



SRIVAISNAVI8M THROUGH THE AGES 

Swami Harshananda 



Srivaisnavism, the religion, and Visista- 
dvaita Vedanta, its philosophy, are of 
hoary antiquity. In his introductory 
verse of &ribhasya (the commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutra ) , Sri Ramanuja traces 
this philosophy to the Upanisads, which 
was well guarded by the later deary as like 
Vyasa, Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, 
Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharuci, etc. Accord- 
ing to the tradition that obtains among the 
Srivaisnavas, the religion of Srivaisnavism 
was first taught by the Lord Nanay ana 
Himself to LaksmI, who communicated the 
same to Visvaksena. From him it was 



handed over to a series of teachers head- 
ed by Sathakopa. 

The Alvars 

> ^ are Srivaisnava saints of the 
Tamil country who lived between the sixth 
and the ninth centuries a.d. The word 
‘Alvar’ literally means one who is immersed 
in divine love. They are twelve in num- 
ber : Poygai, Pudam, Pey, Tirumolisai, 
Nammalvar, Kulasekhara, Periyalvar, 
T'ondaradippodi, Tiruppanalvar, Tiru- 
marigai, Madhurakavi, and Andal. Theirs 
was a religion of ecstatic love for God- 
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Hence, neither caste nor sex was any 
barrier to their attaining to that state. 

Coming to the historical times, it was 
these Alvars who first propagated the reli- 
gion and the philosophy of Srlvaisnavism 
through their songs. These songs, called 
the Nalayira Prabandham, combine in 
themselves rare poetic beauty and high 
philosophical tenets, couched in a simple 
language. 

Nammalvar, the author of the famous 
Tirundimoli , is by far the greatest among 
them. He is called the Kutastha by the 
later Acaryas of Srlvaisnavism, because 
the fundamental doctrines of this faith as 
current today were taught by him. 

The Acaryas 

The Alvar movement was more emo- 
tional in nature than metaphysical. The 
Altars were great devotees of the Lord 
Visnu. They believed in the imperma- 
nence of worldly enjoyments and in the 
acquisition of liberation by union with 
Him. They taught more by example than 
by precept, though they propagated the 
philosophy of Visistadvaita in their songs. 

Hence it was left to the Acaryas beginning 
with Nathamuni, who succeeded the Alvars, 
to put the system on a firm footing, basing 
it both upon the Sanskrit scriptures and 
the Tamil teachings of the Alvars. The 
Acaryas were very orthodox Brahmanas, 
versed equally in Sanskrit and Tamil, who 
passed through the different stages of 
orthodox life and discharged their duties 
so as to serve as an ideal for their followers. 
Apart from expounding the philosophy of 
Visistadvaita, they also laid down various 
rules for the proper observance of festivals, 
fasts, vows, and customs. They were thus 
the makers of modern Srlvaisnavism. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that they in 
turn have become objects of worship like 
the Alvars whom they themselves apo- 
theosized- 



The first of the Acaryas was itaiiga- 
nathamuni, popularly known as Natha- 
muni (a.d. 824-824). He was at once an 
erudite scholar, a yogin , and a devotee. 
It was he who first collected ail the 
prabandhams , edited them with proper 
introductory verses, popularized them by 
setting them to music, and made them 
sung in temples. It was, again, he who 
gave these prabandharas the status equal 
to that of the Vedas in temple festivals. 
The various reforms brought about by 
Nathamuni necessitated the creation of a 
post of a universal Acarya whose authority 
was law in religious worship and whose 
advice was a guide to temples and house- 
holders- It was but natural that when 
such a post was established, the choice 
should fall on Nathamuni himself. Since 
this office was combined with the manage- 
ment of the Srirangam temple, it was easy 
for the Acaryas to revolutionize and re- 
organize the Srlvaisnava cult by introduc- 
ing the necessary reforms first in that 
temple, which is one of the most important 
shrines of Visnu and a stronghold of Srl- 
vaisnavism. 

Nathamuni was succeeded by Pundari- 
kaksa and Rainamisra for two short periods. 
Then came Yamunacarya, who was the 
grandson of Nathamuni himself. It was he 
who, endowed with great scholarship and 
insight, first attempted to put the Visista- 
dvaita philosophy on a firm foundation. 
He wrote competent works in Sanskrit de- 
fending it, and established the orthodoxy 
of the Pan car a tr a school, whose authority is 
accepted as equal to that of the Srutisby the 
Visistadvaitins. Siddhitraya and Agamaprd- 
. many a are his two important works, in 
addition to the Gitdrthasangra ha . It was 
his cherished desire to write a commentary 
on the Veddnta-Sutra according to the 
Visistadvaita, just as Sankara had done 
according to the Advaita- But he died 
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before be could attempt it, and it fell on 
Ramanuja to achieve it. 

Ski Ramanuja 

The name of Sri Ramanuja is inseparably 
associated with the Visistadvaita, just as 
Sri Sankara’s is with the Advaita. The 
traditional date of his birth is a.d. 1017, 
and he is said to have lived for 120 years. 
Yamuna died before Sri Ramanuja became 
the Acarya, and the interval was filled up 
by Mahapurna and Srisailapiirna. 

Yamuna bequeathed to Ramanuja the 
three great tasks of his life which he him- 
self had failed to achieve, viz the perpetu- 
ation of the memory of the sage Parasara, 
the immortalization of the glory of Nam- 
malyar, and the interpretation of Bada- 
r ay ana’s Brahma-Srdtra according to the 
Visistadvaita system. Sri Ramanuja ful- 
filled all these three in his lifetime. He 
commanded Bhatta, the son of Kuresa, to 
write a commentary on Visnitsahasrandma , 
and named him as Parasara. He author- 
ized Kurukesa, the son of his uncle SrT- 
fsailapurna, to compose a commentary on 
the Tiruvdimoli of Nammalvar. 

To achieve the third object, Sri Rama- 
nuja had to undertake an arduous journey 
to Kashmir, where the last surviving copy 
of the Vrtti of Bodhayana, a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra, was available. After 
going through it with great difficulty, he 
composed his Sribh&sya, a masterly com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutra. 

Sri Ramanuja was as great an organizer 
as he was a thinker. He divided the Srl- 
vaisnava world into seventy-four Acaryic 
dioceses, over each of which he appointed 
a pious householder as the head or simhd- 
sanddhipati as he was called. These spirit- 
ual leaders earnestly took up the work of 
carrying the message of Visistadvaita to all 
the villages and homes, each within his 
diocese. 

4 



Split in Srivaisnava Ranks' 

The demise of Sri Ramanuja was follow- 
ed by a period of sectarian split among the 
Srivaisnavas, which ultimately ended in the 
permanent division of their ranks into the 
two sects of Vadagalais and Tengalais. 
These words literally mean the followers 
of the northern and the southern learning 
respectively. The two sects developed 
separate sets of works, separate lineage of 
gunis, and separate traditions in many 
matters of practical importance. 

The language of the holy books to be 
studied, the comparative importance of 
bhakti and prapatti (self-surrender) in the 
path of liberation, relation with the lower 
castes, details of certain ceremonials to be 
observed on certain special occasions, and 
a few other questions were the causes for 
such a division. The Vadagalais favoured 
the Sanskrit works and the path of bhakti , 
and were more conservative in their rela- 
tion towards the lower castes. The Tenga- 
lais, on the other hand, preferred the 
Tamil works to the Sanskrit ones, and laid 
greater stress on prapatti than on bhakti, 
which, according to them, was subservient 
to prctpatti. 

Though there has never been a check to 
interdining, intermarriage, and free social 
harmony at home or at the temple, the 
allegiance to different teachers and philos- 
ophies, as also the scramble for control over 
the temples, has perpetuated this division- 

Apostolic Successors of 
Sri Ramanuja 

The two sects have a different guru - 
parampard, though both trace their origin 
to Sri Ramanuja himself. Kurukesa was 
the first successor of Sri Ramanuja accord- 
ing to the Vadagalais. Visnucitta, his 
successor, is the author of two famous works 
Sdrdrth ac a tustay a and V isnucittiy am (a 
commentary on the Visnu Purana ) . The 
next in line is Varadarya or Varadacarya, 
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otherwise known as Nadadur Amnia}. A 
substance of his lectures and interpreta- 
tions of the Sribhdsya was committed to 
writing under the title of Srutaprakdsikd 
by a talented disciple of his, named Su- 
darsanasuri. 

After the death of Yaradarya, the Acarya- 

ship devolved on Atreya Ramanuja, who 

in turn was succeeded by Vedanta Desika 

or Venkatanatha- 

% 

Sri Vedanta Desika 

Sri Vedanta Desika (a.d. 1268-1370), 
who was a contemporary of Sri Vidyaranya, 
is undoubtedly the greatest of the Acaryas 
of the post-Ramanuja period. For more 
than three quarters of a century, he en- 
riched the Srivaisnava world with his 
teachings and writings. His works number 
more than a hundred, and are character- 
ized by versatility, beauty of style and 
thought, and a deep spiritual insight. He 
was a poet, a philosopher, a thinker, a 
controversialist, and a sage, all rolled into 
one. His works include original writings 
in Tamil, as also commentaries on old- 
er works. G% ta-bkasy a-ta tparya-candrikd, 
bhasya on Lmvdsy o pani§a d, Tattvatikd, 
A dhikaranasdmvaU, Nydyasiddkanjana , . 

Saccaritmraksa, Rahasyatrayamra , and 
Hamsasandesa are only a few of the im- 
portant works which may be mentioned 
here. It is not a matter of surprise that 
he was called in his own times as kavitdrki- 
. kasimho . One of the greatest of his ser- 
vices was his saving the Srutaprakdsikd 
from the chaos that followed in the wake 
of invasion of Srirangam by the Moham- 
medans. It is for this reason that his 
name as Vedantacarya is gratefully re- 
membered by all the Srlvaisnavas, without 
sectarian bias, in beginning the study of the 
Sribhdsya. 

PlTXAl LOKACARYA 

The Terigalai sect traces the apostleship 



in succession of Sri Ramanuja in the fol- 
lowing manner : Embar, Par-asara Bhatta, 
Nahjlyar (the famous commentator of the 
Prabandham ) , Nampiiiai, Krsnapada, 
Pillai Lokacarya, Tirumalai Alvar, Mana- 
vala Mamuni (or Varavaramuni) . Among 
these, Pillai Lokacarya, who was a con- 
temporary of Vedanta Desika, occupies the 
same place amidst the Tengalais as Desika 
does among the Yadagalais. In fact, he 
is generally regarded as the founder of 
Tengalais m as a distinct sect- Being a man 
of brilliant intellect, he composed several 
treatises in order to uphold his school. 
Vacanabh%sana is a difficult work in apho- 
ristic style which deals with the doctrine of 
prapatti in all its aspects. For the benefit 
of women and the common folk, Lokacarya 
composed sixteen treatises on the secret 
doctrines and the philosophy of SrT- 
vaisnavism like Nigamanappadi , Mumw - 
ksuppadi , Tattvatraya, Arthapancaka, etc. 
Though most of these works are small in 
size, they are regarded by the Tehgalai 
school as the only correct interpretation 
of the cults of Sri Ramanuja and the 
Alvars. 

Manavala Mamuni 

Pillai Lokacarya was succeeded by Srl- 
sailesa, who in turn handed over the 
Acaryaship to Manavala Mamuni, also 
known as Alagiya Manavala or Varavara- 
muni. He was a master of the Tamil Veda 
and other lore. Though he was trained by 
the teachers of the Vadagalai sect also, 
he openly declared that Idu (the com- 
mentary by Krsnapada on the Tamil Veda) 
was the equal of Sribhdsya- He wrote 
several works explaining the works of Pillai 
Lokacarya. Though his works were limit- 
ed in range and diction, he gave a definite 
form to Terigalaism. His magnetic per- 
sonality elevated him in the eyes of his 
followers to the position of an incarnation 
of Sri Ramanuja. 
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Srivaisnavism in Practice 

Everyone born in a Srivaisnava family 

must approach a proper guru and undergo 

what is called pancasamskdra, if he is to 

be considered as a true SrTvaisnava. This 

* • 

fivefold ritual includes tapas or the Acarya’s 
initiating the student into the sacred fire 
by branding the latter’s shoulders with the 
symbols of Visnu ; the pundra or initiating 
into wearing the sectarian mark, the symbol 
of the Lord’s foot ; giving a spiritual name 
like Narayanadasa or Govindadasa to the 
disciple; imparting the three mantras , viz 
the astdksari, the dvaya, and the carama- 
sloka ; and handing over a sdlagrdma or 
other concrete objects for daily worship. 

Though in theory this pancasamskdra is 
enough to secure the devotee’s entry into 
the blissful world of Lord Visnu, in prac- 
tice he finds that his past karma and pres- 
ent weaknesses are serious obstacles to 
spiritual progress. He is thus forced to 
realize that the Lord’s grace is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore surrenders himself 
at His feet- This is technically called 
prapatti or sarandgati , and the devotee 
who does it is known as the prapanna. 

The prapanna is, again, in need of a 
mediator, since he is unable to communi- 
cate with the Lord directly. Therefore, 
he has to go to a teacher and beg him to 
intercede on his behalf and place his soul 
at the Lord’s feet. This vicarious employ- 
ment of the teacher is technically designat- 
ed as bhdranyasa. 

Srivaisnava Mat has 

The evolution and consolidation of Sri- 
vaisnavism as a cult is closelv associated 

- t 

with the origin and development of the 
Srlvaisnava Math as. From the most 
ancient times, dsramas and mathas in 
India have been the repositories of religion 
in theory and practice. Their heads, 
whether monks or pious householders, have 
been responsible fm* arresting the decay of 



dharma and for propagating true religion, 
apart from guiding the society often in 
secular matters also- The same holds good 
in the case of the Srlvaisnava Mathas* also. 
Ahobila Matha, Parakala Matha, Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Matha, and Vanamamalai Matha 
— these are some of the important mathas 
of SrTvaisnavism. 

The Ahobila Matha was founded in the 
year a.d- 1398, in the Ahobila Kshetra of 
Andhra Pradesh, by Srinivasa carya, who 
became a sannydsin under the name of 
Adi Vana Sathakopa Svamin. He was a 
great scholar and lived as a sannydsin for 
the full length of sixty years. The succes- 
sive Jeers of the Matha have kept up the 
tradition of erudition and of touring the 
country to spread religion. 

According to the tradition that obtains 
at the Parakala Matha, its founder was Sri 
Vedanta Desika himself. His disciple, 
Periya Brahmatantra Svatantra Svamin, 
occupied the pltha in a.d. 1360. So far 
there have been thirty-three Jeers. The 
principal deity worshipped in the Matha 
is Hayagrlva, which has been handed down 
to the Matha from Sri Vedanta Desika 
himself. 

Yadugiri is a small hill about thirty miles 
to the east of Mysore. It is claimed that 
Sri Ramanuja himself established a matha 
here during a.d. 1103. This matha, known 
as Yadugiri Yatiraja Matha, had a branch 
at Rcwa, which is now functioning independ- 
ently. Some of the Jeers of this matha 
had kept contacts with North India also. 

Vanamamalai Matha was established at 
Nanguneri, Tirunelveli District, Madras 
State, by Manavala Mamuni during the 
fourteenth century a.d. So far there have 
been twenty-seven Jeers. 

The Philosophy of Visistadvaita 

Any account of the history of Sri- 
vaisnavism should be deemed incomplete 
without a description of its philosophical 
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tenets. As has already been pointed out, 
this philosophy is much older than Sri 
Ramanuja, who only systematized it. 
However, the pioneering and yet stupen- 
dous work he has turned out in the cause of 
Visistadvaita has justified its being called 
as RamJanuja Darsana. 

Visistadvaita is essentially a philosophy 
of religion. In it reason and faith coalesce 
to become ‘reasoned ffaith’. It is often 
identified with the older Sesvara Mlmamsa, 
and is also called as Ubhaya Vedanta, since 
it accepts both the Sanskrit Prastkdna- 
traya and the Tamil Prabandham as 
equally authoritative. Pancardtra treatises 
are also put on a par with the Vedas. 

Epistemology 

Sri Ramanuja accepts knowledge in all 
its levels of sense-perception (pratyaksa ) , 
inference (anumma) , and scriptural tes- 
timony (dgam-a or sabda) as valid, and 
also that it affirms reality. The principle 
of dharmabhutar-jmna, the logical rule of 
aprthak-siddha-visesana , the grammatical 
rule of sdTn&mdhikamnya, and the realistic 
view of Satkaryavada are the special 
features of his theory of knowledge. 

Dharmabhuta-jndna is the conscious- 
ness of the individual soul as its attribute, 
through which it comes to know the 
nature of the external world, Self, and 
Isvara or Brahman. It is eternal and all- 
pervasive in respect of Isvara and the 
jivas. However, owing to the limitations 
imposed by karma , it has become contract- 
ed. "When it is purified, it expands into 
infinity and brings about an immediate 
intuition of God- 

The logical rule of aprthak-siddha - 
visesana states that a vises ana (quality) 
subsists in the visesya (the qualified sub- 
stance) and is aprthak-m ddha or has an in- 
separable existence. Of course, it is not 
absolutely identical with it. It is separate 
and yet inseparable. For instance, when 



we say that ‘man is rational’, the quality of 
rationality is inseparable from man, though 
it is not man himself. In the view of 
Sri Ramanuja, dharmab kuta-jhdna is an 
aprthak _ s iddh a-vis es an a of the jlva ; the 
fivas and prakrti are aprthak-siddha- 
visesana of Brahman or Isvara. 

This very truth is brought out by the 
grammatical rule of sdmdriddhikmam/ya or 
co-ordinate predication, which means the 
application of two terms to a single 
entity through connotation of its two 
modes. For example, in the sentence ‘This 
is a cow’, different words connoting genus 
and quality (i-e. jdti and gwna) also con- 
note individual ( vyakti ) and substance 
( gunin ) respectively. Same is the case 
with the Upanisadic text ‘ Tat tvam asi 
(Thou art That) . A substance may be- 
come the body or quality of another sub- 
stance, and a word connoting the body 
(sanra) may connote the self, its possessor 
( sanrin ) also. Therefore, in the above 
example, the term 'tvam, which connotes 
the j vva as the sanra , connotes also Bra- 
hman, the satirin. Thus, in the highest 
Vedantic sense, all terms connoting a thing 
or a person or a god connote also Brahman 
as the source, support, and ultimate Self 
of all. 

The Sankhya theory of Satkaryavada, 
the theory of pre-existent effect, is accept- 
ed by Sri Ramanuja. Consequently, the 
world, which is a transformation (parindma) 
of Brahman, is real and not illusory as 
asserted by the Advaitins- 

Ontology 

Visistadvaita accepts the three entities, 
viz Brahman or Isvara, jiva or cit, and 
prakrti or acit as ultimate realities. Hence, 
these three together are called as tattva- 
traya. Of these, however, Brahman is the 
absolute, independent reality, whereas the 
other two are dependent realities. It is 
for this reason that this philosophy is 
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known as Visistadvaita (Visista Advaita) , 
a philosophy which accepts only one 
Reality, but with attributes or modes. 

Brahman of Visistadvaita is both the 
Absolute of philosophy and the God of 
religion at the same time. Truth (satya ) , 
knowledge (jhdna) , infinity (anantatva ) , 
and bliss (. dnandatva ) are His attributes. 
He is the repository of all virtues and 
perfections. He is the progenitor, the 
protector, and the destroyer of this 
universe. He is also the indweller and 
controller of everything that exists in 
this universe. He is the sesin (the 
whole) of whom all the fivas and the 
prakrti are sesa (parts) . He is the 
granter of all boons, whether it is right- 
eousness (dharma) , worldly gain (artha) , 
and enjoyment of pleasures ( kdma ) or the 
attainment of freedom from births and 
deaths (moksa) . His form is most wonder- 
fully beautiful, absolutely free from all 
imperfections and defects. Out of His 
infinite mercy, He incarnates Himself in 
moments of cosmic crisis into humanity, 
in order that He may recover the lost fiva. 
He is the master of Sri or LaksmT, Bhu, 
and Nila- iSrT is of the nature of mercy. 

He enjoys the cosmic Bid or play of crea- 
tion. He creates this universe out of the 
cit and acit portions of Himself and yet 
remains unaffected in His essential nature. 
Since He creates in accordance with the 
past karma of the individual souls, He can 
never be accused of partiality or hard- 
heartedness. 

He has a fivefold form, viz para, vyuha , 
vibhava, antarydmin, and area. The first 
is His form in Vaikuntha, along with Sri, 
Bhu, Nila, Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and others. The avdtaras of Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Anirucldha, who are His 
partial manifestations and who are the 
objects of contemplation by the devotees, 
go by the name of vyuha. The incarna- 
tions of Rama^Krsrta, Matsya, Kurina, etc- 



are called as vibhava. As the indwelling 
spirit of each and every object (animate 
or inanimate) , He is called the antary dmin. 
The descent into the forms, symbols, or 
idols worshipped by His devotees, in order 
to bless them, is known as aredvatdra. 

The next tattva is cit or the fiva. The 
fivas are innumerable, but of identical 
form and nature. Each fiva is essentially 
different from the body, mind, prana, 
buddhi , and dharma bhuta-jndna . He is 
blissful (i anandasvarupa, ) , atomic (arm) , 
unmanifested (avyakta) , unthinkable 
(acintya) , homogeneous (niravayava) , 
immutable (nirvika/ra) , substratum of con- 
sciousness and knowledge (pldnasraya) ■ 
He is controlled by Isvara (niyamya) , and 
is a part of Him (sesa) . He is knower of 
knowledge, doer of actions, and experiencer 
of their results ( jhdtr , kartr, and bhoktr ) . 

The fivas can be divided into three 
groups : the bound ( baddha ) , the liberated 
( mukta ) , and the eternally free (nitya) . 
The bound souls are those who are con- 
stantly going through this transmigratory 
existence being attracted by and attached 
to the prdkrti in all its forms. Those of 
the bound souls who awaken to the evils 
of samsdra owing to their previous good 
karma and get liberated by doing spiritual 
practices and by the grace of God belong 
to the second category. Those like Ananta 
or G ! aruda who are never bound by the 
shackles of samsdra form the third category. 

The fiva , though essentially free, be- 
comes bound in samsdra by the proximity of 
prakrti, avidyd, karma, vasand, and ruci . 
Avidyd is ignorance which manifests itself 
in various forms like anyathd-jndna (know- 
ing a thing in a way that is different from 
what it really is), viparita-jndna (knowing 
a thing as the opposite of what it really is) , 
etc. Karma is what is performed by the 
body, the senses, or the mind, whether 
good or bad. Doing anything uninten- 
tionally is vdsand . Ruci is the inordinate 
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desire created by vdsand. Through bhakti 
and prapatti and the consequent grace of 
God, these bondages are destroyed- 

The last tattva is acit or prakrti. It is 
the insentient substance out of which this 
material universe is evolved- It is ever 
changing and can never be the substratum 
of knowledge. It is of three kinds : 
suddhasattva , misrasattva , and sattva- 
sunya. The first is the material which 
is absolutely free from rajas and tamos , 
which is eternal, which is not subject to 
karma but only to the will of God. It is 
the substance out of which all things in 
Vaikuntha (which is called nityavibhuti, 
as opposed to this temporal world, called 
lildvibhuti) are made. The second, viz 
misrasattva, comprises of the three gicnas — 
sattva , rajas, and tamos • It is this which 
is evolved as this universe. 

Out of these, Brahman or Tsvara is the 
independent reality, and the other two are 
dependent realities which inhere in Him by 
the principle of sdmdnddhikaranya. Just 
as skin, flesh, seed, colour, taste, and smell 
can all exist in the same mango simul- 
taneously, so also the cit and acit can exist 
in the one Brahman. 

Means of Liberation 

The mumuJcsus , or those desirous of 
liberation, have to know three things : 
tattva or Beality, hita or the means of 
attaining that Reality, and purmdrtha or 
the nature of attainment. Of these, tattva 
has already been described. 

As regards the hita, the scriptures have 
described it in various ways- These things 
can be grouped under five headings, and are 
consequently known as arthapahcaka. 
They are : sva-svarupa (one’s own nature) , 
para-svarupa (nature of God) , puru- 
sartha-svaruva (nature of the four ends in 
life) , upmj arsvaruv a (nature of the means 
to liberation) , and virodhi-svaruva (nature 
of the obstacles in spiritual path). 



Out of these, the first two have already 
been delineated while describing the tattva - 

traya . Purusdrthas, or the things desired 

* 

for by men, are four in number : dharma 
(practice of righteousness) ; artha (eco- 
nomic gain) ; kdma (enjoyments of the 
pleasures of life) ; and moksa (freedom from 
samsdra ) . Of these, the mumuksu should 
know that the real purusdrtha is moksa. 

TJpdya, or the means to liberation, is 
fivefold : karma, jndna , bhakti, prapatti , 
and deary dbhimdna. Karma includes all 
such acts like yajna, ddna, sandhyd, pahea- 
yajhas , dhydna, tirthaydtrd, etc. Jndna or 
jhdna-yoga consists of self-renouncement 
( vairdgya ) and ceaseless practice of con- 
templation on Lord Narayana. This leads 
to the realization of the Self, but not to 
that of the Lord. 

The next step is bhakti. Bhakti or 
bhakti-yoga marks the consummation of 
moral and spiritual endeavour as attain- 
ed in the other two yogas. The Visista- 
dvaita constructs a ladder, as it were, 
from ethics to religion and from religion 
to mystic union. The seven aids to 
bhakti are : viveka (purification of the 
body as the living temple of God) ; vim, oka 
(inner detachment) ; abhydsa (ceaseless 
practice of the self-presence of God as the 
inner Self) ; kriyd (service to all beings) ; 
kalydna (practice of virtue) ; anavasdda 
(freedom from despair) ; and anuddharsa 
(absence of exultation) . 

Prapatti is complete self-surrender, and 
is meant for those who are unable to 
follow either karma-yoga, jhdna-yoga, or 
bhakti-yoga. Its main characteristics 
are : to conceive what is in conformity 
with the will of God : to reject what is dis- 
agreeable to Him ; to have firm faith that 
He will save : to seek Him alone as the 
protector : and to surrender one’s self to 
Him in all meekness. 

A edryd b hirndna, is strong faith in the 
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guru and his affectionate attachment to 
the disciple. 

The obstacles to the spiritual path 
(virodhi ) , which are the last of the artha- 
pancaka, are again fivefold : obstacle to 
the realization of the Self ; to the realiza- 
tion of God ; to moksa ; to the means of 
realization ; and to attainment of the 
goal. 

State of Liberation 

The liberated soul has a direct vision of 
Brahman in Vaikuntha and is absorbed in 
the eternal bliss of union with Him 
(sayujya ) . To him the pluralistic world 
remains, but the pluralistic view is abol- 
ished. The distinction between him and 



Si 

Brahman still remains, and there is no loss 
of personality. He will continue for ever 
to enjoy this state of bliss by serving 
Brahman. 

Conclusion 

Visistadvaita is thus not a dry meta- 
physics, but a philosophy of religion. In 
it, reason and faith have been nicely synthe- 
sized. It guarantees the vision of God and 
salvation to all finite beings — human, sub- 
human, or celestial- The view that God 
is immanent in all for the purpose of 
cosmic redemption inspires the feeling that 
the God of all religions is ultimately one, 
though the various seers and sects may 
give different accounts of Him. 



THE DESTINY OF THE HUMAN SOUL 

Sri P. M. Bhaskaran Nambuoiripad 



Of the many riddles and mysteries that 
have perplexed the intellect of man from 
the very dawn of history, the most intri- 
cate and mysterious is the nature and 
destiny of his own soul, his true being. 
It is the problem of problems, the most in- 
soluble enigma that has puzzled mankind 
from time immemorial. It has been the 
subject of discussion for ages by saints 
and sages, prophets and priests, poets and 
philosophers. Yet the interest in the 
theme has not yet slackened a bit with the 
passage of time, nor will it ever diminish 
so long as man exists. Though various 
answers have been given by many minds 
in every period of our history, yet the 
theme remains as fresh as ever. In the 
struggle and turmoil of life, man sometimes 
seems to forget it, but soon, when one who 
is dear and near dies, it again comes up in 
his mind afresh* with added force : ‘What 



is real and what is unreal in this evanescent 
earth ? Is death the end of all these 
things to which we are clinging as if they 
were the most real of all realities, the most 
substantial of all substances ? Or is there 
an eternal soul transcending death even ? 
If so, what becomes of the soul after the 
death of the body V 

According to the ancient Hebrews, death 
of the hodv ended all. To the ancient 
Egyptians, the soul was only a double; 
that is, the soul never broke its connexion 
with the body, nor had it got any individu- 
ality of its own. It persisted so long as 
the body lasted and suffered a second 
death when the corpse was annihilated. 
The idea of a soul separate from the body, 
which endures the latter’s death and is re- 
born in life after life till its final release, is 
found mainly in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and forms the corner-stone of the life and 
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philosophy of their adherents, though its 
truth is acknowledged by the ancient Greek 
philosophers, the sufis among Moham- 
medans, the educated classes among the 
ancient Egyptians, the Persians, and the 
Pharisees among the Hebrews. The germ 
of the idea of an immortal, free soul, 
separate from the body, is found in the 
Rg-Veda Samhitd , the oldest scriptures of 
the Hindus, where the devotee prays : 
‘Place me in that deathless, undecaying 
world, where is the light of heaven, and 
everlasting lustre shines’ ; ‘Make me im- 
mortal in that realm where dwells the King 
Vivasvan’s son, where is the secret shine of 
heaven’ ; ‘Make me immortal in that realm 
where they move even as they list’ ; ‘In the 
third sphere of inmost heaven, where 
worlds are full of light, make me immortal 
in that realm of bliss’. We also notice 
here the recognition of a blissful state that 
is higher than the sense pleasures. 

However, the predominant belief in the 
pre-Upanisadic Vedic period is still in an 
extracosmic heaven which is secured by 
the due performance of ritualistic sacri- 
fices. It is in the Upanisads that we have 
a clearer and fully developed conception of 
the soul as the innermost core of our being. 
The main question raised by the TJpanisadic 
seers is : What is that by knowing which 

one can know everything and attain im- 
mortality ? To the TJpanisadic seers, the 
existence of the soul was a pre-established 
fact, for it was the essential principle of 
everything. The Self or the soul was the 
primal entity by which everything else was 
made known, but it itself was in no need of 
any other entity for being known. ‘Through 
what should one know That owing to which 
all this is known — through what, O 
Maitreyi, should one know the Knower 
as the B r h a daran y aka Upanisad (II. iv. 
14) asks. The soul or jiva is often describ- 
ed in the Upanisads as Purusa, which is 
explained as f puri saya\ what lies in the 



citadel of the body. Soul is something 
which serves the mechanism of the body, 
though transcending it. The unique ex- 
perience of self-transcendence is explained 
in the Taittinya Upanisad (II. 1-5) , which 
concludes by describing the essential 
character of the soul as Cmandamaya, bliss- 
ful. That the Self is the source of every- 
thing is declared in the Aitareya Upanisad 
(I. 1) : ‘Verily in the beginning this was 
but the absolute Self alone ; there was 
nothing else whatsoever that winked.’ The 
Katha Upanisad (I. iii. 3-4), in a graphic 
allegorization, pictures the Self as the 
master riding a chariot : ‘Know the (in- 
dividual) Self as the master of the chariot, 
and the body as the chariot. Know the in- 
tellect as the charioteer, and the mind as 
verily the bridle. They call the senses the 
horses ; the sense-objects, the senses having 
been imagined as the horses, (know as) the 
paths. The discriminating people call that 
Self the enjoyer, as associated with the body, 
senses, and mind.’ This Self is not a mere 
theoretical concept, but a reality to be 
realized, as the same Upanisad says further 
on (I. iii. 5-9) : ‘But the senses of that intel- 
lect which, being ever associated with an 
uncontrolled mind, becomes devoid of dis- 
crimination, are unruly like the vicious 
horses of the charioteer. But of that 
(intellect) which — being ever associated 
with a restrained mind — is endowed with 
discrimination, the senses are controllable 
like the good horses of the charioteer. But 
he (that master of the chariot) does not 
attain that goal (through that intellect) , 
who, being associated with a non-discrimi- 
nating intellect and an uncontrollable mind, 
is ever impure; and he attains worldly 
existence. That (master of the chariot) 
however, who is associated with a discrim- 
inating intellect, and being endowed with 
a controlled mind, is ever pure, attains that 
goal (getting detached) from which he is 
not born again. That man, however, who 
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has, as his charioteer, a discriminating in- 
tellect, and who has under control the 
reins of the mind, attains the end of the 
road ; and that is the highest place of 

Visnu / 

• ¥ 

The Mundaka Uponisad (II. ii. 2-4) also, 
in a similar vein, impresses upon us the 
need for the realization of this Self, by the 
use of another interesting allegory : ‘That 
which is bright and is subtler than the 
subtle, and that on which are fixed all the 
worlds as well as the dwellers of the worlds, 
is this immutable Brahman ; It is this vital 
force ; It, again, is speech a$d mind. This 
Entity, that is such, is true, It is immortal. 
It is to be penetrated. O good-looking one, 
shoot at It. Taking hold of the bow, that 
is the great weapon familiar in the Upani- 
sads, one should fix on it an arrow, 
sharpened with meditation. Drawing the 
string with a mind absorbed in Its thought, 
hit, O good-looking one, that very target 
that is the Immutable. Om is the bow ; 
the soul is the arrow ; and Brahman is 
called its target. It is to be hit by an un- 
erring man. One should become one with 
It just like an arrow/ 

The Brhaddranyaka U panisad (IV- v. 6) 
makes it explicit that this realization of the 
Self is the highest and ultimate goal of 
life : ‘When the Self, my dear, is realized 
by being heard of, reflected on, and medi- 
tated upon, all this is known.’ The other 
Upanisads, too, reiterate this view. 

Coming to the Indian philosophical 
systems, we find that, except for the 
Carvaka which totally denies the existence 
of Self apart from the body, all the other 
systems accept the reality of the Self. 
Though Buddhism conceives of the self 
only as a continuous succession of chang- 
ing states and processes, it accepts a state 
of peace and blessedness beyond the rela- 
tive existence, which it calls as nirvana. 
The Jainas believe in the plurality of souls. 

5 



The soul which has the potentiality of per- 
fect knowledge, power, and joy is essen- 
tially a conscious substance and is separate 
from the body and the mind, according to 
them. But, owing to its karma , the soul 
is in bondage to the body in the empirical 
life, and liberation is to be attained through 
right faith, right knowledge, and right 
conduct. 



The Self, according to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, is pure existence (sat), 
and is placed in the category of substance. 
It is eternal, infinite, and is without any 
qualities in itself. Although it acquires 
some psychical qualities in the state of its 
embodied condition, it is without any 
qualities. The Self ceases to have any 
qualities in the state of its liberation. It 
means that the Self is really pure existence 
without any distinction and qualities, 
having neither pain nor pleasure. 



Purusa of the Sahkhya-Yoga system is 
the conscious subject of experience. It is 
omnipresent, eternal, uncaused, and 
changeless. It is a steady constant con- 
sciousness in which there is neither any 
change nor any activity. Its essence is 
pure consciousness. It is the passive 
witness of the workings of nature, which 
is caused by the active principle, Prakrti, 
which is insentient. Liberation consists 
in the cessation of the Purusa’s identifica- 
tion with the modifications of the Prakrti. 
Purusas, according to the Sankhya, are in- 
finite in number. 

The Mimamsakas, the followers of the 
Mimamsa svstem, believe in a number of 
souls which are eternal and infinite. Souls 
which are spiritual substances have always 
the potentiality of consciousness in them. 
But this consciousness is only an accidental 
quality which arises when some conditions 
are present. Liberation is possible only by 
disinterested performance of Vedic rites, 
which will enable one to know the real 
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nature of the Self. Liberation is the total 
destruction of bondage, and since there is 
an absence of consciousness in the soul in 
liberation, the soul neither suffers pain nor 
enjoys bliss. It is a state where the soul 
remains in its own intrinsic nature as pure 
substance or existence. 

According to the D'vaita system of 
Vedanta, promulgated by Sri Madhvacarya, 
there are a number of souls which are 
different from God and one another, though 
they are absolutely dependent on God. 
The relation between God, on the one hand, 
and the matter and the soul, on the other, 
which depend on God is one of absolute 
difference. They are neither parts of God 
nor are they the body of God. They exist 
eternally as conscious and active subjects 
and are not created by God. They enjoy 
and suffer and are subject to bondage and 
can be liberated. The soul is infinitely 
small (any ) , and has only limited knowl- 
edge and power. It is therefore finite. 
The bondage of the soul is due to its 
ignorance, through which it identifies itself 
with the body. The distinction between 
soul and God and between one soul and 
another is maintained in liberation. The 
famous Upanisadic utterance ‘Tattvamasi* 
is interpreted to mean that the soul has got 
for its essence qualities similar to those of 
God, but not identical with God. 

The Visistadvaita regards the Self as a 
part of God, and as such, finite. But the 
Self is eternal. It is also infinitely small 
(anu ) , but being very subtle ( suksma ) it 
can penetrate into everything. It is 
sentient and is of the essence of bliss. This 
blissful nature of the soul is revealed only 
when liberation is attained. ' Tattvamasi 
according to Ramanuja, the promulgator 
of this system, means that God who is the 
indwelling Self (antaryamin) of the in- 
dividual soul is the same as the God who 
is the source of the world. As the soul is 



finite and imperfect, it is not identical with 
God, nor is it completely separate from 
God. It is a part of God, who controls it 
from within. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, the 
individual soul is identical with the uni- 
versal soul, Brahman. Bondage of the Self 
is due to its association with the gross and 
subtle bodies through ignorance. This 
ignorance can be removed by jnana or 
knowledge of the Self. When wisdom 
dawns, one realizes the true nature of the 
Self and attains liberation. The Self in 
its essence is of the nature of Sat-cit-ananda 
(pure existence, consciousness, bliss) ; it is 
free, eternal, infinite, and unchanging. 

Whatever be ihe differences among the 
different systems regarding the nature of 
the soul and its relation with the universe 
and God, all are agreed, however, that the 
life that is is not all. There is a higher 
state of blessedness, which puts an end to 
all our miseries, and the goal of human life 
and the destiny of the human soul is to 
reach it. Our present life is an opportunity 
to strive for that higher spiritual state ; it 
is not to be wasted in trivial pleasures per- 
taining to the body and mind. The Hindu 
law of Karma emphasizes this fact. If the 
present is the result of the past, the future 
in its turn is the result of the present. If 
what we are now depends on what we did 
in the past, what we will be in future de- 
pends on what we will do now. We are, 
the doctrine of Karma says, the makers of 
our destiny. In the words of Swami 
Vivekananda : ‘Each work we do, each 
thought we think, produces an impression 
called in Sanskrit samskdra , upon the mind 
and the sum total of these impressions 
becomes the tremendous force which is 
called “character”. The character of a man 
is what he has created for himself, it is the 
result of the mental and physical actions 
that he has done in his life. The sum 
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total of the samskaras is the force which 
gives a man the next direction after his 
death. . . . Look back on yourself from the 
state of amoeba to the human being ; who 
made all that ? Your own will. Can you 
deny that is almighty ? That which made 
you can unmake you. Go higher still. 



What you want is character ; strengthen- 
ing of the will.’ And in the man who has 
realized the true nature of his own Self — 
free, immortal, omnipotent, and omniscient 
— through spiritual discipline, we have the 
ideal of highest character. The destiny of 
the human soul is to reach that ideal state. 



THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Bhahmachajrini Sarada 



Until very recently, history has generally 
been regarded only as ‘past politics’. 
Kings, ministers, generals, diplomats, wars, 
and treaties have filled nine-tenths of its 
pages- History in its true sense is not the 
story of only kings and their victories, but 
it is the story of man in all his activities. 
Political history, at best, tells us only a 
very small part of the truth. A large part 
of human life, the more vital part, has 
nothing to do with political activities. No 
history of a people or a period is adequate 
that neglects the story of its agriculture, 
industry, education, sciences, philosophy, 
arts, religion, and social life. History, in 
a word, should tell the story of the total 
accomplishments of man. It should reflect 
human life in its entire compass and should 
reveal the very soul of the entire past. 

Indian history, either in its old sense of 
the term or in its real sense, is in fact a 
growth of very recent times. There was a 
time when historians doubted the very 
existence of the history of this country. 
‘India has no history* has been the remark 
of many great historians from Alberuni of 
the eleventh century a.d. to the modern 
historian Mr. Fleet. 

The imnortnnt .cause for this remark is 
that ancient India could not produce a 



historian like a Herodotus or even a Thuci- 
dydes. However, thanks to modern re- 
searches, now it is a well-known fact that 
the idea of carrying over the memories and 
experiences of the past to the future 
generations was not altogether absent 
among the ancient Hindus. This is evident 
from Hiuen Tsang’s testimony to the fact 
that each province in India maintained 
officials for recording good and bad events 
of the days. The long list of teachers 
and the genealogies of kings in the Yedic 
texts, in the Puranas, and in the classics, 
and also the large number of inscriptions 
found all over Tndia, point to the 
historical sense of ancient Indians- What 
was lacking then was, as R. C. Mazumdar 
remarks, ‘either the enthusiasm or the 
ability to weave the scattered raw materials 

of history into a critical historical text’. 

* 

Another important factor which baffles 
the students of Indian history is its varie- 
ty and diversity. India is, indeed, a 
land of varieties — varieties in physical 
features, in races, languages, and religions. 
The result is the diversity ip every aspect 
of her life — social, economic, and political. 
Though India has been united twice or 
thrice under the rule of the Mauryas, the 
Guptas, the Moguls, and the British, still 
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disunity has been the pattern of Indian 
political life. 

But the diversities in physical, racial, 
religious, or political fields were never 
strong enough to destroy the fundamental 
unity of the country in her cultural and 
spiritual fields- This is the unique char- 
acter of Indian history. India is a land of 
unity in diversity. All the diversities are 
only apparent. As Sir Herbert Risely 
aptly remarks : ‘Beneath the manifold 

diversity of physical and social types, 
languages, customs, and religion, which 
strikes the observer in India, there can still 
be discerned a certain underlying uniform- 
ity of life, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin- There is, in fact, an Indian 
character, a general Indian personality, 
which we cannot resolve into its com- 
ponent elements/ 

And that character and personality is 
her spirituality. That is the basis of 
Indian culture, which, overcoming all the 
diversities of the land, unifies her in every 
way. That is, indeed, the special feature 
or the spirit of Indian history. Therein 
is her vitality and strength. 

The uniqueness of every culture or na- 
tion is revealed from the very beginning 
of its history. A study of the earliest 
literatures of the different civilizations of 
the world will best reveal the spirit of 
those cultures. So, to understand clearly 
the spirit of Indian history, we have to go 
back to its very beginnings. And what 
do we find when we do so ? While, 
in all the other civilizations like the 
Sumerian, the Babylonian, the Egyp- 
tian, and the Greek, the human mind al- 
ways turned its attention outward, in 
India, from the very beginning of her 
history, the quest was inward. Outside 
nature did attract them in many ways. In 
the Rg-Veda , we get many beautiful de- 
scriptions of sunrise, rain. etc. and the 



worship of the different aspects of nature* 
But the special character of Indians was 
that they were always conscious of the uni- 
versal aspect of nature. The different 
manifestations of nature and divinity did 
not confuse the keen intellect of the 
Indians. For they had arrived at the con- 
clusion, through actual realization, that 
‘that which exists is One, sages call It by 
various names*. Thus the analytical mind 
of the Indians examined the world and 
arrived at the truth of the one universal 
Being who is behind all this manifestation 
and forms its essence, by knowing whom 
everything else in this universe becomes 
known, as the Mundaka Upanisad (I. i. 3) 
points out. It is directed by this uni- 
versal effulgent Being that the mind goes 
towards its object, that the vital force 
precedes all and proceeds (towards its 
duty) , that people speak, and that the eyes 
and ears see and hear. (Kena Upanimd, 
I- 1-2) He is the origin, source, and end of 
these worlds. And all the energies of the 
Indians were bent upon Its realization. 

This quest after the Infinite is the main 
theme of Indian history. From the out- 
set to the present day, men and women 
in hundreds and thousands have devoted 

their entire lives to this quest. The 

. 

Vedas, the ITpanisads, the Furanas, and 
the classics tell the stories of their attempts 
and achievements. In this, there was no dis- 
tinction of sex, caste, or creed. Kings, minis- 
ters, common people, men, and women, 
all have taken up this quest as the one 
goal of their life and achieved glorious 
victories. And bv their achievements in 
this field, they have practically demon- 
strated to the world the glorv of the spirit 

i ■ 

over matter, of the simremacv of the soul 

• • % 

over the flesh. So the spirit of Indian 

^ ^ 1 1 ^5 in her spiritual character. The 

conquests of India are all spiritual con- 

9 

quests. 
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Today, we are faced with the threat of 
another world war. And at this hour of 
crisis, the message of Indian spirituality is 
a great desideratum, and it is up to us 
of the present generation to keep bright 
the torch of this spiritual wisdom and pass 
it on into the hands of the coming genera- 
tions. As Swami Vivekananda said : 
‘The question has yet to be decided 
whether peace will survive or war, . . . 
whether goodness will survive or wicked- 
ness. . . . We have solved our problem ages 
ago. . . . Our solution is unworldliness — 
renunciation. This is the theme of Indian 



life-work . . . the spiritualization of the 
human race. . . . For a complete civilization 
the world is waiting, waiting for the treas- 
ures to come out of India, waiting for the 
marvellous spiritual inheritance of the race, 
which through decades of degradation and 
misery, the nation has still clutched to her 
breast- . . . Little do we understand the 
heart-pangs of millions waiting outside the 
walls, stretching forth their hands for a 
little sip of that nectar which our fore- 
fathers have preserved in this land of 
India-’ ( The Complete Works , Vol. IV, 
p. 31,5 ; Vol. Ill, p. 317, 8th edition) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 



IN THIS NUMBER 



In ‘Buddhistic Philosophy of Education — 
2’, Professor P. S. Naidu, Member, Stand- 
ing Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Terminology, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi, sums up the teachings of Bhagavan 
Buddha. ‘Buddhistic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation — 1’, dealing with the life of Buddha, 
as our readers will remember, appeared 
in the July 1965 number of Prabuddha 
Bharata. The remaining two sections, 
dealing with the ‘Philosophical Founda- 
tions of the Teaching’ and ‘Philosophy of 
Education’, will be published in due course. 



Swami Harshananda, of the Rama* 
krishna Order, makes a historical survey 



of the evolution of ‘Srivaisnavism through 
the Ages’, and briefly expounds its main 
philosophical tenets and religious beliefs 
and observances. 



Sri P. M. Bhaskaran Nambudiripad, 
M.A., M.Litt., Research Scholar, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Madras, 
presents in brief the Hindu view of ‘The 
Destiny of the Human Soul’ in his short 
article on the subject. 



Brahmacharini Sarada, of the Rarna- 
krishna Sarada Mission, Calcutta, makes a 
brief assessment of ‘The Spirit of Indian 
Historv’, which she concludes to be 

4 ^ * 

essentially spiritual in character. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM: A 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. By Dr. Satischandra 
Chatterjee. Das Gupta & Co. (P.) Ltd., 54/3 
College Street, Calcutta. Pages 179. Price Rs. 3.50 

Dr. S. C- Chatterjee needs tno introduction to 
students of philosophy in India. In the book under 
review, he presents a lucid account of the philo- 
sophical foundations of Hinduism, keeping in view the 
general lay reader. While the entire book is interest- 
ing and thought-provoking, the chapters on libera- 
tion need special mention. Jt is here that Dr. 
Chatterjees logical training becomes predominant. 
He maintains that the fourfold paths to liberation 
are complementary to each other and that libera- 
tion means freedom from sin and suffering. Dr. 
Chat ter jee’s loyalty to the Advaita-rmdrga is 

evident throughout the discussion. TIis liberal inter- 
pretation of the notion of God, in the chapter on 
bhakti-yoga, as a ‘formless spirit’ may not be 
accepted by many devout Hindus, but it is well 
that attention is drawn to this aspect of Hinduism 
also, as there are many among the Hindus who are 
of the same persuasion as Dr. Chatterjee. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sarasvati Chennakesavan 

ADVAITA VEDANTA ACCORDING TO SAN- 
KARA. By M. K. Venkatarama Iyer. Asia 
Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 1. 1964- Pages 213. Price Rs. 18. 

The book is, indeed, a masterly study of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The author has brought out clearly the 
important ideas which were contributed by Sankara to 
the cause of Advaita thought. The cosmology and 
epistemology of the Advaita Vedanta have been 
very ably dealt with. His attempt to show the 
points of similarity as well as of difference between 
the Advaitic views on these topics and the views of 
tile idealistic and the realistic schools of western 
philosophy is, indeed, praiseworthy. The historical 
survey of the Advaita thought, made in the intro- 
ductory chapter in a lucid and faithful manner, will 
surely be helpful to those interested in the philoso- 
phy of the Sankara school. 

Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 

GERMAN EXISTENTIALISM. B T Martin 
Heidegger. Translated with an Introduction by 
Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library, Inc-, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 1965. Pages 
58. Price $2.75. 

Croce remarked truly that Heidegger ‘dishonours 



philosophy and that is an evil for politics too’, 
Heidegger joined the National Socialist Party of 
Hitler, a party that derived its theory from a mis- 
placed emphasis on the Hegelian theory of tire 
State ; and, as Professor Laird remarked, ‘existen- 
tialism 19 Hegelianism in mufti’. The existentialist 
metaphysics is applied to justify the brutalities of 
Hitlerism. Dr- Runes collects here some of the 
writings of Heidegger to emphasize this aspect of 
Heidegger’s thought; and it is timely, since many 
are falling victims to the existentialist thought. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 

/ESSAYS ON SAMKHYA AND OTHER SYS- 
TEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Anima Sen Gupta. M. Sen, 65/64 Moti Mahal, 
Kanpur. 1964. Pages 170. Price Rs. 5. 

Dr. Anima Sen Gupta is already familiar to the 
students of philosophy as an authority on the 
Sankhya system of thought. In the present volume, 
twenty papers are brought together- Five are de- 
voted to the Sankhya. The others cover the 
Nyaya, the Vedanta, the Yoga, Buddhism, and the 
Tantra. These essays present the doctrines in a 
lucid manner. 

After analysing the basic principles of the classi- 
cal Sankhya, Dr. Sen Gupta gives an account of 
the Sankhya in the Mahabharata , followed by a 
discussion of the seventeenth verse in the Sankkya- 
karika. Here Vacaspati’s ‘ cicchaya ’ is faultily 

rendered as the reflection of consciousness. 

Dr. Sen Gupta offers a brilliant defence of the 
reality of the Purusa. Having examined the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika conception of the soul, she considers the 
treatment of Sunyavada in the Nydya-Sutra. Here 
we have to state, what we discussed elsewhere, that 
the Nyaya-bhdsya is contemporaneous with Na- 
garjuna, because the bhdsya has references to the 
Madhyamika-Mrika ; and the arguments of the 
bha-sya have been examined in turn in Nagarjuna’s 
V igrahavyav arixmi. 

The paper on ‘The Central Core of Buddhist Phi- 
losophy’ is disappointing, because this central core 
is to be found in Sunyavada and Vijnanavada, and 
because no reputed thinker of the past took ‘Sunya’ 
to mean pure emptiness or void. 

The comparative study of Sankara and Ramanuja is 
interesting. So is the paper on Vijhana Bhiksu’s 
concept of Advaita. The two papers on Yoga and 
immortalitjy deserve particular mention. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGION AND POLI- 
TICS IN INDIA DURING THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY, By Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. Published 
by Asia Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballaid 
Estate, Bombay 1, for the Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University. 1961. Pages 421. Price 
not mentioned. 

The Turkish invasion of India in the thirteenth 
century brought about the Sultanate which began 
reshaping the political and cultural map of India. 
Mr. Nizami deals first with the political expansion 
and ideological integration of Islam $11 the thir- 
teenth century. Then he proceeds to discuss the 
establishment of Muslim power and the nature of 
the new government in that century. Here he draws 
his material also from the work of the Muslim mis- 
sionaries. The sixth and seventh chapters are de- 
voted to the Muslim mystic life and mystic ide- 
ology. The status and treatment of the Hindus ap- 
pears in the ninth chapter. The last chapter is 
given to the foreign policy of the Sultanate. 

In his ‘Introduction 7 , Professor Mohd. Habib 
draws our attention to some aspects of the problem 
studied in the work. He has some uncalled-for 
gibes at Sri K. M. Munshi, whose forewords to the 
Vidya Bhavan volumes on Indian history are called 



in question. Professor Habib is on slippery ground 
when he questions Sri Munshi’s views on war and 
on caste system. It would have been much better 
if the Introduction were confined only to the simple 
task of introducing the work. The foreword by C. 
C. Davies is short and to the point. 

Mr. Nizami offers a brilliant analysis of the Is- 
lamic revolution and its consequences. His study of 
Indo-Muslim mysticism does not pay proper atten- 
tion to the non-Muslim sources of inspiration. He 
holds that the cause of the Ghorian success is the 
caste system of the Hindus. This is controversial. 
How did the Europeans build an empire in India at 
the expense of the Muslim rulers and others ? How 
is it that a foreign invasion succeeded in spite of 
the no caste system of the Muslims ? 

The chapter on Muslim religious life and thought 
is illuminating and sound. Appendix A offers some 
documents of the period like Fatih Namah, Ijazat 
Namah, and a saint’s letter to the Sultan. 

The book has good illustrations. As Dr. Davies 
remarks, this book ‘should find a place on the book- 
shelf of every Islamic scholar and student of Muslim 
rule in India’. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 
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YISHYA HINDU PARISHAD 

Prayag Sammehan 

The Visliva Hindu Parishad was founded on the 
auspicious Krishnastami of Vikrama Samvat 2021 
(30 August, 1964) in the Sandeepani Ashrama in 
Bombay. 

The Hindu society has held in its bosom, adherents 
of directly opposite dogmas, monists and dualists 
and pluralists, theists as well as pantheists and 
atheists, idealists along with materialists, ritualists, 
yogfas, and anchorites, moralises and adorers of 
tribal gods and animists. It embraces besides 
Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs, Arya, Brahma and 
Prarthana Samajists, the reforming sects of different 
epochs who brought the highest truths and spiritual 
light and joy to the hearths and hearts of the com- 
mon folk. It holds together the Saivites and Sun- 
worshippers, Vaisnavas and &aktas, indeed all who 
derived their creeds from the common spiritual stock 
and homeland of Bharata. 

In spite of a unique and universal philosophy of 
life, catholicity an<f tolerance taught by all sects 



and religion and the affluence of culture and 
civilization the society has fallen in sorrowful condi- 
tions. The Hindus in India and abroad need a 
reawakening into their essential unity and consolida- 
tion as one strong and indivisible people. It is neces- 
sary to infuse pride, devotion and loyalty in re- 
spect of the dkarma and saihslcrti. 

In the Hindus of the world a sense of duty and 
obligation to the society which of late is fast dis- 
appearing, requires to be regenerated on the basis 
of our dharma. 

The Hindus who live in distant countries need not 
only inspiration but effective aid to rejoin the bonds 
of love and regain their faith in the practice of the 
Hindu way of life, which have been gradually 
weakening. 

With the aspiration to fulfil these objectives Vishva 
Hindu Parishad was founded with the blessings of 
deary as, gurus, saints and savants of almost various 
sects and belief and active association and advice of 
renowned philosophers and leaders of our society. 

On 22 and 23 January, 1966 the Parishad is hold- 
ing its Sammelan of Hindus from all over the world 
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as its first programme in its plan of building up 
Hindu solidarity for tire preservation of hindiMva. 
The Sammelan will offer an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for all to come together, to know each other, 
and to realize the relation of common blood which 
flows in the veins. It will also afford a rare chance 
of having the glimpses of the holy and historical 
Bharata, in the great exhibition which the Parisiiad 
is staging. The realization of oneness, the Intrinsic 
strength of hindutva and the determination to 
preserve it, will help to establish a permanent 
World Hindu Congress. 

For the success of the programme and the plan 
every one will have to offer all his co-operation — 
create a favourable atmosphere in all walks of life, 
call for literature and directions, propagate the 
idea, advise the Parishad workers how and where 
from money, means, materials and even willing help- 
ful men can be mobilized, write to relatives, friends 
and acquaintances here and abroad and inform their 
addresses, and the least of all to enrol oneself as a 
member. 

Objects : (1) Take steps to consolidate and 

strengthen the Hindu Society. (2) ; Protect, develop 
and spread the Hindu values of life — ethical and 
spiritual. (3) Establish and reinforce contacts with, 
and help all Hindus living abroad. 

Membership : All people who believe in, respect, 

or follow the eternal principles of life — ethical 
and spiritual which have sprung up in Bharata are 
Hindus and can become members. 

Programme : (i) A world-wide Sammelan cf the 

Hindu brotherhood, (jit) A conference of learned 
pundits, philosophers, and savants of all sects and 
belief in the Hindu society, (j Hi) An exhibition 
presenting the evolution of the multipetal Hindu 
society, the rise and glory of its culture and civiliza- 
tion reflected in the panorama of its holy places and 
epoch-making historical landmarks in Bharata and 
its projection and influence abroad through the 
medium of pictures, photographs, reliefs, sculptures, 
and miniature or full models showing the glimpses 
of Bharata since Vedic times right upto the achieve- 



ment of national freedom. To establish a perma- 
nent World Hindu Congress which will aid and enable 
the Hindu brotherhood to preserve hindutva and 
propagate its message everywhere. 

The Parishad has an Advisory Council with 
members like Jagadguru Sankaracharyas of Sringeri, 
Dwaraka, Puri, and Kamakotlipitha, heads of 
different religious institutions and other important 
persons all over India. It has its Executive Com- 
mittee wdth H. H. Maharaja of Mysore (Governor 
of Madras) as the President, Sri C. P. Ramaswami 
Ayar as one of the Vice-Presidents and Sri S. S. 
Apte as the General Secretary. 

We are happy to associate with and w 7 ork for the 
consummation of the idea, so that on the auspicious 
day of the Puma Amrit Kumbha on the sands of 
the holy rivers we can share a moment of the im- 
mortalizing experience of eternal unity. 

PURNA KUMBHA MELA AT ALLAHABAD 

An Afpeaxi 

The famous religious fair, the Puma Kumbha 
Mela, will take place this month (14 to 26) at 
Prayag on the Triveni sands. The local branch of 
the Ramakrishna Mission will, as usual, open a 
camp on the Mela grounds for the purpose of giving 
medical help and attention to the assembled, pilgrims. . 
There will also be a boarding and lodging section 
to provide food and shelter for a limited number 
of pilgrims. 

Qualified doctors, compounders, and volunteers 
will be necessary to conduct the w 7 ork. Medicines, 
dressing materials, and foodstuffs will have to be 
purchased for the purpose. It has been estimated 
that a sum. of Rs. 15,000/- will be needed. The 
Sevashrama, therefore, earnestly appeals to the 
generous public to help it in this humanitarian 
cause. Contributions in cash or kind will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by ( i ) The Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Muthiganj; 
Allahabad, U.P. (m) '< The General Secretary, flama- 
krishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, 
West Bengal. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S BIRTHDAY 



The 104th birthday of Swami Vivekananda falls on Thursday, the 13th January 1966. 



